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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


M PAINLEVE’S Government has resigned and the 
4¥Re hopes of an immediate scheme for financial re- 
covery go with it. The fall of the Government comes at a 
most unfortunate moment when the French nation recog- 
nizes that the war in Morocco is far from ended and that 
the confused and highly dangerous situation in Syria has 
laid a new burden of responsibility and anxiety upon 
France. The resignation of the Government which took 
place on Tuesday was decided upon by the majority of the 


Cabinet as the only available means of getting rid of 


M. Caillaux. M. Caillaux tried to persuade the Cabinet 
to have the issue debated in Parliament, as he argued 
with a good deal of reason that though he had been 
bitterly attacked he had had no opportunity of formally 
defending himself. The personality of M. Cailiaux, 
as we have explained in our first leading article, is at 
the trouble. Nevertheless, he stood 
for relieving public finance 
French 


the bottom of all 
for a good and sound cause 
of its political inspiration and for restoring 
credit by the only possible remedy, which is adequate 
taxation and the honouring of debts. 


. »” * * * 

Tt is said that M. Caillaux was * tmpossible ~ because 
he would not consider the opinions of the Socialists, whose 
support was necessary to the Government, but tt must 


be pointed out that whereas he had a policy, or at all 
events a skeleton of a policy, the Socialists had none. 
It is true that the Socialists demand a Capital Levy, but 
they accepted the wishy-washy, almost meaningless, 
resolution of the recent Nice Conference at which an 
attempt was made to patch up the differences of the 
Ministerial groups. The whole matter may be summed 
up by saying that in an attempt to keep the Cartel des 
Gauches intact M. Caillaux has been thrown overboard. 
The decision to resign was in the end a political decision 
which had nothing to do with finance. M. Painlevé’s new 
Ministry, whatever form it may take, will apparently be 
further off than ever from the happy discovery of a finan- 
cial formula that will unite a suflicient number of groups. 
* aK * * 

We have written in our first leading article about the 
deplorable events at Damascus. We shall not 
ourselves to any of the estimates of the damage done or 


commit 


of the number of lives !ost,as the reports are contradictory, 
and we can well believe that there has been exaggeration. 
It is plain enough, however, that the bombardment of 
Damascus by artillery and aeroplanes while the majority 
of the civil population were still in the city was in the 
nature of a panic measure. This is not to say, of course, 
that there was actual panic among the military staff who 
directed operations; but the methods and the results 
were those which are generally associated with panic. 
The action taken seems to have been quite dispropor- 
The allegation that the foreign 
colonies —except the French—were not warned and were 
offered no sort of protection is a very grave one. If it is 
true * The Lost Rules of War” are even more lost than 
The trouble is by ne means over, and the 


tionate to the danger. 


we thought. 
latest reports show that citizens are still fleeing from 
the city. 

* * * * 

It is only fair to say that Frenchmen at home are as 
much concerned as foreign observers about the events in 
Syria. It is to be expected that if General Sarrail, the 
High Commissioner, is not recalled he will at least be 
required as soon as possible to give an account of his 
stewardship. Finally, it is very important to remember 
that France holds Syria mandate from the 
League. What would Great Britain do if in some country 
for which she held a mandate scenes of horror and 
destruction had occurred like those at Damascus ? 
Surely she would ask for an immediate inquiry by the 
League, and if she felt able to exculpate her representatives 


under a 


she would state her case to the League and would ask for 
an acquittal at the bar of public opinion. We do not know 
how this reasoning would appeal to the French Govern. 
ment, but we shall not rule out the possibility that some- 
how or other they will show a willingness to seek the 
If they fail to make a sign the 
League ought spontaneously to raise the question, 


judgment of the League. 


a * * * 
As regards Morocco, the well-informed Tangier corre- 


spondent of the Times said in Wednesday's paper that 
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though war had become inevitable when it broke out 
it might have been avoided if the French had explained 
their aims during the previous six months. ‘“ War 
arose through unnecessary misunderstandings on both 
sides.” As it is, the correspondent thinks that the French 
system of making war is unsuited to the country. It 
is too ponderous. Abd-cl-Krim is still able to beast 
that he has brought about the downfall ef one French 
Marshal and has driven a French army of 160,060 men 
into winter quarters where their health will cause much 
anxiety. Then, again, the correspondent points out that 
the French and Spanish methods of dealing with the 
tribesmen are different and that owing to the formal 
collaboration between the two Powers France is saddled 
with the responsibility for reprisals and treatment of 
prisoners of which she actually disapproves. His 
general conclusion is ours——-that an immediate attempt 
should be made to arrive at peace. He says, frankly, 
that no really serious effort towards peace has heen made 
so far either by France or Spain. 
* * * * 

A frontier encounter between Greece and Bulgaria has 
been taken in hand by the League of Nations. In the 
old days all the great Powers which had _ protégés 
in the Balkans hold their hands on their 
swords so long as a Balkan dispute lasted. Now 
we can take things calmly because the authority 
and, up to a point, the efficiency of the League 
are universally recognized. The frontier affair occurred 
early last week when a Greek officer and two soldicrs 
were killed. Athens immediately sent a  48-hours’ 
ultimatum to Bulgaria demanding an apology and 
reparation and punishment of the offenders. No doubt 
Greece found it very tempting to take a strong line because 
Bulgaria, as an ex-enemy country, is allowed to maintain 
only a tiny army. Bulgaria responded by appealing 
to the League. The Council of the League met in Paris 
within three days of the dispatch of the appeal—a 
fine example of alertness which does the Council credit. 

* * * * 


used to 


‘Lhe Tariff Conference at Peking has met in most depres- 
sing circumstances. The Powers are formally treating 
with a Government whose writ does not run very far and 
who may conceivably cease to exist before long. Sun 
Chang-fang, the Tuchun of Chekiang, has had a consider- 
able success lately in defying the Peking Government and 
in driving northwards Chang Tso-lin (the Manchurian 
War Lord), who is the champion of the Peking Govern- 
ment. General Wu Pei-fu may or may not be collaborating 
with Sun, but he is at all events opposed to the Peking 
Government. Feng (the Christian General) is still more 
or less inactive, but he also is opposed to Peking. There 
must, of course, be a suflicient reason for this general 
opposition to Peking, and it is quite easy to discover what 
it is. All the anti-Peking personages tell themselves that 
if the Peking Government successfully treats with the 
Powers and gets a tighter hold over the financial resources 
of China that Government will be enormously strength- 
ened. The Tuchuns may then say good-bye to their wealth 
and their power. 

~ * * * 

The Tariff Conference opened on Monday. The Chinese 
Foreign Minister, who was elected Chairman, declared 
that his Government wanted tariff autonomy. This, of 
course, was expected, but Mr. C. T. Wang surprised the 
Conference by demanding that tariff independence should 
be accomplished in three years, and that there should be 
a surtax of 5 per cent. instead of the 2} per cent. promised 
at Washington. Only two days before the Conference 


began a new teriff law was promulgated providing for 
import duties on articles other than luxuries not higher 


——. 
eae 


than 4 per cent. and not lower than 7} per cent. The new 
duty on wine and tobacco ranges from 50 to 80 per cent, 
The delegates of the nine Powers represented then in turn 
read addresses in which, the Times correspondent tells 
us, “ the word ‘ generosity ° in relation to Chinese aspira- 
tions was repeated ad lib.’ The instability of the Central 
Government is a most discouraging fact. We wonder 
whether is would be possible for the Powers to seek the 
permission of Peking to invite all the principal Tuchuns 
to a conference ? There is little hope of immediate unity 
in China, but the rival Provinces might perhaps agree 
to a revision of tariffs and treaties from which they 
would all profit. This would impiy, and perhaps lead 
on to, provincial autonomy under a Central Government, 
* * * * 

A Cabinet crisis has arisen in Germany as a result of the 
Locarno Treaty, though we hope and believe that this 
will make no difference to the ratification of the Treaty. 
Three of the Nationalist Ministers resigned as a protest 
against what they considered was the excessive mildness 
of the Government in the face of the Allies. For the time 
being, Germany is being governed by a Ministry without 
a Parliamentary majority, as the Nationalists have gone 
into Opposition. The three Ministries which were left 
vacant are being administered by Ministers who have 
other portfolios. The question is whether this arrange- 
ment can be carried on until the Reichstag meets on 
November 20th. Our confident hopes for the Treaty 
are based on the fact that the Nationalist Party is alone 
in definitely desiring that the Treaty should not be 
ratified. 

+ * * * 

At Bristol on Friday, October 23rd, Mr. Amery ane 
nounced that the Cabinet had decided to approve in 
principle the recommendation of the East African Com- 
mission that a sum not exceeding £10,060,000 should be 
guaranteed for transport development in East Africa. 
A Bill, of course, will be required in Parliament. The 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Times says that 
the development will probably consist of new railways 
in Tanganyika Territory and Uganda, harbour improve- 
ments and permanent bridges on main roads. A small 
percentage of the loan will be earmarked fer scientitic 
research. Those who constitutionally believe that all 
money spent on development is money lost will no doubt 
blame the Government, but we are convinced that trade 
was being terribly hampered in East Africa by back- 
wardness in the means of transport and that the expendi- 
ture on railways is not only justified but urgently needed. 
The same thing is true of the proportion earmarked 
for Many of the handicaps which Nature 
inflicts upon Colonial development can be removed only 


research, 


hy scientific knowledge and that in the main must be 
obtained on the spot. 
+ * + * 

Next Monday the Municipal Elections will be held 
throughout England and Wales. In most places and 
particularly in London the real issue is whether the 
Labour Party is to be allowed to get possession of the 
municipal apparatus. If it does get possession we shall 
have Socialistic policies and rising rates. In the London 
boroughs the Progressives have gradually dwindled away 
till they have become a small group and the real fight 
is between the Municipal Reformers, who now control 
twenty-two of the twenty-eight boroughs, and the 
Labour Party, which controls the other six. We do 
not by any means accuse the Labour candidates as 4 
whole of wishing to introduce into municipal administra- 
tion the methods of Poplar and West Ham. Neverthe- 
less, they believe in spending, not indeed for speucding’s 
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cake, but because they are convinced that by a free only right to suspend judgment. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd 


yitlay of public money you can obtain many desirable 
( a} £ b ' 
things standard of The 

inal Reformers, on the contrary, believe that the 
Municipal Ret . 


and a_ higher well-being. 


ereatest amount of happiness results from low taxation 


and from the greater industrial prosperity which always 
at “a = % . . 
results from low taxation, 
* ” * * 
Yn 1919 Labour captured fourteen London boroughs 
and imposed a_ rate which for three years averaged 
17s. Gd. in the &. In 1922 Labour lost cight of these 


fourteen boroughs, and in these eight boroughs during 
the past three years the average rate under the Municipal 
is true that 
in the six boroughs which Labour retained the rate has 
fallen—but only from 17s. 6d. to 16s, 1d. 
answer is the 
jmportant public services are properly financed instead 


rye 
They 


Reformers las been 12s. 7d. in the €. It 


The Labour 


that higher rate is well worth while, as 


if being squeezed and discouraged, can also 


add with a certain truth that the boroughs they control ¢ 


that there the 
high owing to the amounts which have to be 
3 Still, all 
it remains true that the contest is between a policy of 
We urge all those 
indirect 
the 


nolics olf economy, Ne it remembered, has neve! withheld 
i . . 


poorest and rate is necessarily 


are the 
disbursed 


in relief, when allowances have been made, 


spending and a policy of economy. 


who believe in the many benelits direct and 


which are obtained from public economy --and 


not to be foreetful 


for the 


or pinched the essential services 
or lazy next Mondays 


Munivipal Reformers. 
* * * + 


but to cast their votes 


treatment ol 


The 


by Lord Oxford is sagacious. 


Mr. Llovd George’s land proposals 
; gS proj 
Lord Oxford presumably 

i . 
is a little alarmed by the proposals and knows that there 


Accord- 
ingly he has proposed that the National Liberal Feder- 


is much opposition to them in the Liberal Parity. 


ation should convene a special Conference to consider 
them. The the 
urban section of the Repert issued. In a 


Conterence will be summoned when 


has been 


specch at Manchester last Saturday Mr. Llovd George 


foreshadowed the urban recommendations. They amount 
to a taxation of land vahies with particular refe 
to the 


We fancy that the Liberal Party, remenibering the sorry 


renee 
increase of values caused by new arterial roads, 
history of the taxation of site values in the past, will not 
he more pleased with the urban part of the 
than the After the 

was almost a dead stop in the building of 


prograrane 
1209 there 


small houses. 


with rural. Sudget of 
It was not true that land had been generally withheld 
from sale for building in order to allow the value of the 
land to increase while only agricultural rates were paid 
on it. Land could always be obtained easily cnough. 
But when the “ unearned increment ” tax had to be paid 
jew building speculators would buy land. 
x eK < # 
Astonishment has 


that 
America declared that the well-known story that 


been caused by a report in the Times 
Brigadier-General John Charteris in a speech in 
the 
Germans, during the War, boiled down Corpses in order 
to extract the oils and fats was invented for propaganda 
he Chief Ollicer at 
G.H.Q. He is reported to have said that the story was 
invented for China, 


Chinese respect for the human bedy would cause the 


purposes when was Intelligence 


distribution in no doubt because 
details to fall upon fertile ground in the matter of working 
up 
is also reported to have said that a German liars 
the 


was never used. 


indignation against Germany. General Charteris 
con 


taming details about forged, 
but that this diary As General Char- 
134 3 


teris has announced that he has been misreported it ts 


corpse factory was 


George, Mr. Masterman and Sir Frederick Maurice have 
all stated that the story was repudiated at the time by 
the Propaganda Bepartment. Mr. Tan 
on the other hand, seems to have suggested that it was 
believed by the War Otlice and the Foreign Office. 


Macpherson, 


1 *, 1 1 


‘h during war and the 
from the 
the tale 


Intellicenee 


Credulity is carried to a 
rule seems to be that t} 


the 


erew. we hope it 


( ople are 


froni However 


more 


proved that our 


Branch did not invent it, though we can understand that 


an extreme practitioner in propaganda might easily 
contend that war means a contest of minds as well as 
] 


likely 
They 


gas of the brain. We 


that stories 
legitimately employed. 
a kind o! poisoned 
that a 
We believed some t! 


since turned out to be untrue and 


a contest endurance and 


of physical 
to diseredit the enemy are 
are, however, 


suggest controversy will not lead us verv far. 


ines about the Germans which have 


the Germans believed 
things about us which wer mid perhaps 


! ‘ 
equally untrue, 


even more untrue. Such thines are the emanations 
of war; they rise like vapours from a swamp. 
* % 4 % 
The Daily N Tt of Wedir sday GAVE its bl Sail v to 


the DOssi- 
of Liberals and Labour heing brought together. 
Murray thai the Capital 


Levy there is hardly a subject of real political importance 


ain exposition by Professor Gilbert Murray of 
bilits 
Profe . a 
rotessor irom 


sSavs 


apart 


upon which a working agreement between the two parties 


could not be reached. The Daily News predicts that 
in the end the allianee will be achieved because tire 
alternative Is “indefinite Tory government.” It 


cautiously adds, however, that it doubts whether there 
is much advantage 


That 


man whose proposals ol 


in pleading for the alliance at present, 


mught very well be also the feeling ol a voung 


marriage nad been rejected 


on a hundred successive days. {t is clear, nevertheless, 
that Liberals as 
lost. Mr. Llovd Geor: 


land and ereating a huge class of farming tenants under 


: ‘ 
a whole do not regard the lady as tinaily 


es policy of nationalizing the 


the Government may or may not have been designed 
to provoke “a more coming-on disposition” in the 
Labour Party - if it was not designed it wa Mo oleast 
a fortunate coincidence. 

Ps “ P + 


The Daily Mail ol Wedn sclay published il long article 


by Lord Rothermer ordering the Government To return 
to Conservatism. He savs that their measures have 
been  indistinguishable from those of Socialists. 
He recommends a retreal all along the linac. Viorse 
adviee has seldom been given. Mr. Bakdwin to his 
cternal credit is trving, although he is continually 
being stabbed in’ the back by professing friends. to 
carry out what may be called a national policy. He 


is trving to make class warfare unnecessary by depriving 


it of all reasonable causes for exastence. No other poliey 


the least 
earried out 


broadminded has 
If it is 


the Unionist Party it will be attempted some 


bat this humane and one 


chance of permanent suceess. not 


wisely by 


day dangerously, and perhaps to the permanent injury 
of the nation, by Socialists. 
<= +. * * * 
Bank Rate, £ per cent., changed from 4) per cent. on 


October Ist, 1925. 
99 8: : 1002, Punding 
Loan (% per cent.) was on Wednesday 87{; on Thursday 
per cent.) 


; on Thursday week 76j; a year ago 


War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
on Thursday week 1023; a year ago 


week 871: a veal 90$. Conversion Loan (33 


wo 
was on Wednesday 76 3 
73h. 
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DAY 


ABROAD 


OF THE 


HOME 


TOPICS 


FRANCE AT 
PEXUE high hopes which were formed when M. Caillaux 
accepted the office of Finance Minister six months 
They by no means belonged 
only to Frenchmen, for in this country it was freely 
felt that M. Caillaux’s cosmopolitan tendencies and his 
charactcristically tolerant views on international questions 
would aid in the settlement of that international indebted- 
ness which is at the root of European troubles. It 
would be difficult for an Englishman, and perhaps even 
for a Frenchman, ¢o analyse ali the causes of the resig- 
nation of M. Painlevé’s Cabinet. If the resignation 
had occurred three days earlier it would have seemed, 
on the evidence, that the cause was simply the dislike 
of M. Caillaux’s financial proposals. On Monday and 
Tuesday, however, it was stated that the controversy 
within the Cabinet was much more than financial; 
that it covered practically the whole field of politics. We 
shall probably be as near the truth as it is possible to 
get if we say that M. Caillaux’s personality has been 
the chief trouble. He is an exceptional kind of stormy 
petrel; when there is a storm he flies to it, but if there 
is no storm this strange bird seems to create one. 

We must not be understood by this to lay the principal 
blame upon M. Caillaux. No doubt his personality, 
which is strong and often uncompromising in dealing 
with those are supposed to co-operate with him 
though he is all for compromise in principle and in 


AND 


ago have been shattered. 


who 


certain spheres, has once more been his undoing; but 
it has been his undoing because of the reaction to it of 
His ideas for the 
struction of French finance have been clear and sound 
He fitted in very well with the 
new movement for Kurepean conciliation. He was the 


other men’s temperaments, recon- 


from the beginning. 


first Finance Minister boldly to acknowledge the need 
Irom the British 
point of view, therefore, there could not be a better Finance 
than M. Caillaux. His 
however, perhaps almost unconsciously (because they 
dislike him and he ruffles them), have discovered in him 
all kinds of faults which are not quite apparent to 
foreigners. It is said that he has affronted the Socialists 
and which 
for the continued existence of the Government quite 
That mean no more than that 
turned the Socialist scheme for a 

For reasons which are generally accepted 


for France to pay her external debts. 


Minister in France enemies, 


made the political aliianee was essential 


impossible. seems to 
M. Caillaux 
Capital Levy. 
in this country he came to the conclusion that a Capital 
Levy would do much more harm than good, though 
he is not opposed to greatly increased direct taxation. 
He has also been accused of planning fresh inflation, 
though such a thing seemed foreign to all his principles. 
Ancther accusation was that having talked a great deal 
about what he was going to do he had up to the moment 
of the Government's resignation done nothing. There 
is more substance in that than in the other charges ; 
and vet it is only fair to remember that M. Caillaux 
He said that 
financial reconstruction must be a slow process based 


down 


never professed to have a magic remedy. 


on progressive taxation, requiring heavy sacrilices and 
stopping short only at the point where taxation is so 
heavy as to encourage evasion. The fact probably is 
that M. Caillaux has never been forgiven for having been 
a Defeatist in the War. 

The prospects for the recovery of the frane will remain 
bad until Frenchmen eorsent to tax themselves and to 
pay their debts. It looks as though the resignation 


of the French Government may mean an indefinite delay 
in coming to any arrangement for paying the French 
debts to Great Britain and America. If there was any 
feeling that M. Caillaux ought to be kept in office till 
a satisfactory settlement of his provisional arrangement 
with Mr. Churchill was reached, it has not, so far as we 
know, been expressed or recorded. We fancy that in 
this country the sense of responsibility for an unsettled 
debt hanging over the head of the nation would haye 
been a distinct factor in deciding the future of the 
A British Government in similar circum. 
stances would at least lave withheld its resignation 
till the crisis had been explained in Parliament and the 
sense of the House of Commons had been ascertained, 
We suppose that M. Caillaux will now take his revenge 
as an independent person, and that is likely 
more bitterness than there would have been if he had 
merely offered the apologia of a resigning Minister, 
All friends of France must regret the new turn of events, 

We pass from French affairs at home to affairs abroad. 
It is an unpleasant task to call attention to what has 
been happening at Damascus. For a long time the 
situation in Syria has been extremely obscure and French- 
men themselves have used hot language about the per- 
versely secretive methods of General Sarrail, the High 
Commissioner. Foreigners hardly knew much 
weight to attach to these complaints, as General Sarrail 
as an anti-clerical has bitter enemies on the political 
Right. The Times of Tuesday, however, published 
a narrative from its Special Correspondent at Dams 
which scems to justify every criticism of General Sarrail 
which had been uttered. The account of the riots in 
Damascus and of the subsequent bombardment of the 
town by the French troops makes extremely unpleasant 
It suggests precipitaney in action and a want 


Government. 


to excite 


how 


cus 


reading. 


of consideration for the safety and the property of a 
very large civil population. 
We cannot doubt that the Times representati at 


Damascus was sure of his facts, though we must allow 
ourselves the hope that he was perhaps unaware of some 
French conduct. The 
troubles at Damascus were the direct result of the recent 
That 
treatment, and it had perhaps 
by a similar want of wisdom. The 
economie results of the fighting in the Hauran, of t! 

interruption of the wheat the break- 
down of traffic with the interior, have caused much political 
unrest at Damascus. An number of bandits 
and other disturbers of the peace have been busy. One 
important gang of bandits was rounded up and destroyed 
recently, and the Times correspondent expressed his 
If the usual practice had been 


of the causes which determined 


Jebel Druse revolt. revolt we fear, largely 


provoked by unwise 


was, 
allowed to continue 
and of 


harvest 


unusual 


indignation at the sequel. 
followed, the dead bodies of the bandits would have been 
exposed on the spot for a short time, but would then have 


been handed over to their relations for burial. The 
French authoritics, however, brought the bodics to 
Jamaseus. There they suspended them on camels and 


paraded then through the strects. The spectacle of 
these festoons of swaying corpses so excited the popu- 
lation that there were reprisals and both French soldicrs 
and Cireassian auxiliaries were murdered. 

It is not vet certain whether these reprisals led on to 
the rioting of October 18th. However that may be the 
French authoritics seem to have decided to deal 
what no doubt a of lawlessness 
on and after October 18th as though it were the beginning 
of a revolution. At midnight the French tanks made an 
attack upon the bazaars, and the parts of the old city 


with 


was serious outbreak 


where rioting was going on were bombarded with uncharged 


shell. Afterwards, according to the correspondent, 
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the French suddenly withdrew their troops and their 


tants to Salihiveh and from that commanding 


non-coml atants to | 7 
shelled Damascus with live shell for twenty- 


position 
The European colonies do not seem to 


four hour 


have been warn 
mly from the bombardment, but from the 


‘dd. The danger to them was, of course, 


great, not « 
. a ee acainst whom they had no protection 
excitanle rioters aval ’ Hey ad 1 } 4 { ° 
Fortunately the Arab notables of the city behaved with 
remarkable courage, consideration and presence of mind. 
The correspondent evidently feels that he cannot too 
highis praise all their services in restoring order. The 
catalogue of destruction is unfortunately a long one and 


\ym Palace. The great Mosque 


erfu 


includes the won 
was not damaged, but many beautiful houses have been 
destroved or d raged and the Street Called Straight is 
reported to be in ruins. 

We sincercly hope that the French will be able to make 
use of the winter to procure by wise and generous treat- 


ment, of which they are well known to be capable, the 


peace which they so urgently need both in Syria and 
Mor ( de 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 


ys E more the case of Dr. Axham is being discussed, 
L and it raises, of course, the whole question of 
medical etiquette as interpreted and administered by 
the General Medical Council. At first sight the conduct 
of the General Medical Council in connexion with Dr. 


belong, not to our sober England, but to the delectable 


Axham’s case and its sequels seems ludicrous enough to 


country of Upsidownia. Dr. Axham’s name was 
removed years ago from the register because he was 
held guilty of “infamous professional conduct” in 
administering an anaesthetic to one of the patients of Mr. 
who was, and still is, an unqualified practitioner 
ja manipulative surgery. The verdict implied that anyone 
who was rash enough to submit himself to the unqualified 


hands of Mr. Barker must do without an anaesthetie, 
however painful the operation might be. 

Within a very few months, however, of the removal 
of Dr. Axham from the profession the peculiar know- 
ledee of Mr. Bark and the amazing deftness of his 
{ine wrought so many cures that th yc uuld no longer 
be disputed. It was said that eminent doctors secretly 
aa their friends to vo to Mr. Barker to have dis- 
p! ced hones brouvlht into their proper position or to have 
mM ; and cartilages corrected or nerves restored, 
wi ) 1] th arts ol qualified practitioners had failed. 
It | ne quite useless, and even ridiculous, to talk 
of Mr. Barker as a quack, Ilis modesty was as creat 


as | kill. Ife did not talk. He did things. He was 
as unconeerned by the cries of the crowd as Browning's 
‘watching the flies that buzzed.” It 
is due to his fame that a large group of osteopaths 
who are not on the register of the G.M.C. enjoy repute 
and a practice which is one of the most curious facts in 
the history of modern medicine. In the end it was 
acknowledged that the services of Mr. Barker had been 
so beneficial, not only to his patients, but to the pro- 
fession to which he did not belong, that four distinguished 
surgeons petitioned the Prime Minister to advise the 
King to confer a public honour upon Mr. Barker. Thus 
Mr. Barker became Sir Herbert Barker. But the ban 
on Dr. Axham remained and remains. He is still held 


guilty of “ infamous conduct.” From time to time the 
friends of Dr. Axham have pointed out that he is now 
an cld man and no longer practises; that the medical 


profession itself speaks with the utmost respect of Sir 


Herbert Barker, and that the time has come to relieve 
Dr. Axham of the odium attached to his name. We 
are now witnessing one of these periodic attempts. 

** At ijirst sight,” we said, the conduct of the G.M.C. 
seems ludicrous. We said that designedly for no one 
could recognize more strongly than we do, first, that 
it is essential for the medical profession to have extremely 
strict regulations, and, secondly, that in the enforcement 
of these regulations a good deal is inevitably done that 


seems to the public very pedantic and fussy. It cannot 


be too often repeated that in maintaining an excessively 
strict code the doctors are really protecting the public, 
All the established Enelish professions have high stan- 


dards of conduct, but none has more honourable standards 
than the medical prok ssion. In self-sacrifice, in generous 
CONCE sslons to poor patients and in the observance of 
secrecy our doctors are true to a magnificent tradition 
which has its rules in an almost immemorial past. It 
is not for nothing that a doctor can point to the Oath 
of Hippocrates. The obligation to respect confidences 
was nearly as strong in ancient Greece as it is to-day, 
We are not, therefore, inclined to join in any general 
outcry against medical regulations and etiquette. There 
may be, and no doubt are, tiresome excrescences upon 
the surface of these things, but taken through and 
4 } 


through the conduct of the profession is sound and good. 


I 
We should not trust our doctors as we do if their qualilica- 
tions were not above suspicion. It is to the control 
exercised over the profession that we owe our ability to 
distinguish between the responsible man and the mere 
quack or sell-advertiser. 

When all this has been admitted, however, it secms to 
us that there are a few respects in which reasonable 
changes are desirable. We shall not go closely into the 
present demand of the osteopaths that they should be 
admitted to the register. Mr. Bernard Shaw declares 
that they have a technique which is unknown to doctors 
on the register. But Dr. KK. Graham Little, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Medical Committee, has 
pointed out in a latter to the Zines that a specialist 
who is on the register has spent perhaps ten years in 
educating and training himself. He has spent six or 
even years in the ordina ‘ education of a doctor and 
then three or four years in mastering his special subject, 
The osteopaths, on the other hand, according to Dr. 
Graham Little, have mostly rushed straight into their 


special studies. The most reputable of them have spent, 


it may be, four years in all. The osteopaths are now 
inconvenienced by the competition of the still newer 
cult of cheiro-practic, which turns out pi ictitioners 


with six months’ training. It is not unnaturally asked, 
“Tt the ostcopaths are admitted to the register 
where ean the line be drawn? Would not the prae- 
titioners of cheiro-practic iso establish their right to 
be placed on the register sooner or later?” And, of 
course, another question is added: “If Dr. Axhaim is 
restored would not his restoration amount to an admission 
that after all the rigorous code of the G.M.C. was 
quite unnecessary ? ” 

It may be said that 


as laymen we are not entitled to make them, but, after 


Let us make certain suegestions. 


all, the public is deeply concerned in this matter and we 
make it our business to try to represent the public. We 
should be elad to know, therefore, that what we have to 
say will at least be considered. First of all, the phrase- 
ology of the regulation under which Dr. Axham has been 
banned seems to us ferocious and out of date. Some of 
the most devout of the clergy regularly omit certain 
barbaric and damnatory psalms as being unsuitable for 
repetition by civilized, not to say ( hristian people. The 
same feeling, we think, should induce the G.M.C. to 
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modify the strength of their Athanasian condemnation. 
Nobody, of pretends that Dr. Axham_ is 
“infamous ” or ever behaved “ infamousiy.” 

The second point is that the authorities who nominate 
members of the G.M.C. might make a point of nominating 
a certain number of members who are not doctors, 
Apparently it was not the original intention when the 
Act of 1858 was passed that all the thirty-eight members 
should be doctors. Yet for years the Universities and 
other bodies have nominated no one but a doctor. In 
these days of Health Insurance, which involves both the 
Government and the publie, we think it would be well 
to have non-medical representatives on the Council 


course, 


. 


on the same principle on which Governors of the Bank 
of England are not generally bankers. 

The third point is that the G.M.C. might more gener- 
ously define the proper relation of the medical profession 
to the Press. 
sound opinions about public health can do unteld good. 
that a publie * health conscience ” 
should he developed by rightly directed exhortation and 


In our opinion doctors by disseminating 
It is most desirabk 
adviee. Our readers know that in the Spectator we do 
what we can by frequently publishing articles conveying 
weneral medieal information. A doctor who writes to 
the newspapers is too easily suspeeted of advertising 
himself. No the G.M.C. takes a much wider 
view than formerly and quite recently it has slightly 
It seems 


doubt 


enlarged the borders of what is permissible. 
almost incredible, and yet it is true, that about a hundred 
vears ago the Lancet was being condemned as an undesir- 
able publication because it brought the doctors into 
print. Nowadays it is impossible to imagine 
doctors could keep themselves abreast of the latest 


how 


medical science without reading the medical newspapers. 
It ought to be quite possible to distinguish between 
letters to the Press which are written for self-advertise- 
those, for instance, recommending a particular 
cure or method —and letters which are written with a 
general desire to inform the public. It is not really 
desirable to prohibit a doctor from signing a letter when 
all the time he is free to deliver an address which will 
be reported in the newspapers. 

Finally we suggest that Dr. Axham ought to be re- 
stored to the register as an act of grace with a full explan- 
Ife has suffered more than enough. 
No sensible person will misunderstand the reasons for 
clemency. “We must stick to rules; it is quite impossible 
to distinguish,” is not a motto for intelligent men. It 
is the function of intelligent men to distinguish, 


ment 


ation of the facts, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 


DOCKY ARDS 

W* do not pretend to any satisfaction at the way in 

' which the question of the abandonment of the 
Naval Dockyards has been handled. Whenever any 
specifie or drastic piece of economizing by the Government 
is announced, a regular routine of obstruction is followed. 
At first the Press is full of praise for the Government's 
admirable resolution. For a few days the topic is dropped. 
Then gradually “the interests ” work. No 
cconomies in Government expenditure can possibly be 
made without somebody being adversely affected. As 
soon as these local or sectional groups can get together, 
they begin to puil strings. Pressure is put on local M.P.s. 
A group ef pbewspapers which have a grudge against the 
Goveriment ts 
out the harshness or the futility of the proposed economies 
begin to appear. Pernphlets are written. Deputations 
wait on the responsible Mins.ter. In a word, “ pressure ” 


NAVAL 


get to 


appreached. Inspired articles pointing 


is put on the Government. And, amazingly often, the 
Government, while not in form yielding, promises to stay 
its hand; appoints an inquiry ; in fact, capitulates and 
nothing is done. 

It is deplorable to see how completely local jy. 
terests transcend, in the opinion even of the persons 
who, one would have supposed, might take a wider view, 
considerations of national importance. Thus, we get Mr, 
Lloyd George consenting to join a deputation of Welsh 
Members to the Prime Minister in order to induce him to 
forbid the abandonment of the Pembroke Dock.  Cer- 
tainly the situation cannot have lacked irony. We can 
imagine so well the skilful, courteous firmness with which 
Mr. Lloyd George would have turned down such a deputa- 
tion when he was himself at Downing Street, in the re- 
pentant days of the Geddes Committee. But in this case 
it does not seem that the Government has been equally 
firm, and the whole matter is held up for reconsideration. 

Meanwhile an illustrated pamphlet has been issued, 
condemning in the strongest terms the abandonment of 
Rosyth. We cannot,of course, offer any opinion as to the 
relative merits ef Rosyth and the other dockyards. But 
we must admit that Mr. Kirk, the author of the pamphiet, 
makes the 
Admirality on the score of consistency. As late as 1922 
the Lords Commissioners, it seems, told the Town Clerk 
of Dunfermline “that the completion of the unrivalled 
docks that have been built at Rosyth, capable of taking 
the largest ships, and fitted with the most up-to-date 
plant and appliances, makes it certain that Rosyth will 
permanently be used for docking capital ships of the 
Fleet.” And both before and after that date the Admiralty 
persistently urged the Town Council and local authorities 
to build a Garden City, create a water supply, establish 
schools, make tramways, construct sewage systems— in 
fact, to prepare for the creation of a town of something 
like 200,000 inhabitants. No wonder that the decision to 
** serap ” must have come as something of a bombshell to 
the unlucky burghers of Dunfermline. 

But all this does not necessarily mean that the decision 
was a wrong one now that there is no hostile fleet across 
the North Sea. Something like £14,000,000 have been 
spent on Rosyth, but it is no use throwing good money 
after bad, and if Rosyth can no longer serve the needs of 


out a somewhat damaging case against 


the Fleet, then it must go. We are convinced that 
the Government, if it has sincerely made up_ its 
mind that these dockyards are unnecessary, should 


allow no local interest to forbid it to take action. When 
the dockyards have been abandoned for naval purposes, 
the problem of what to do with them will still remain. Are 
these great harbours, Rosyth and Pembroke, these huge 
power houses, these well-planned and fully equipped 
townships, to be left idly rotting as monuments to the 
waste of war ? 
be found for them ? 
purpose other than the berthing and repair of ships of war ? 
It may be that it would be cheaper for the community to 
build new institutions for any social purpose it had deter- 
mined to undertake ; but we can scarcely believe it. Pro- 
bably there are purposes of peace to which these great 
national resources could be applied. It has been sug- 
gested that one should be used as a port specially fitted 
for receiving oil. 
using the dockyards for merchant ship building and re- 
pairing, or for engineering, 
half employed, and that half our already trained engineers 
are out of work. We admit that the whole problem is 
extraordinarily difficult. 
Government should appoint an expert 


Is it impossible that some other use could 
Are they essentially useless for any 


The obvious answer to all proposals for 


is that existing yards are only 


We suggest, therefore, that the 


committee to 
investigate the whole matter and make constructive sug- 


gestions for the use of these great national assets, 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 
By S. F. van Oss, Eptror of the Haagsche Post 


FPXHE Spectator honours me undeservedly by asking me 

for my views on this subject, and gives me eight 
hundred words to answer the question. To do full justice 
to the subject eight hundred thousand would probably 
barely suffice. But a French wit has said that every book 
can be compressed into one chapter, every chapter into 
one paragraph, and every paragraph into one sentence, 
And, remembering this, it occurs to me that the whole 
matter can be dealt with adequately not in eight hundred 
thousand words, or eight hundred, but in eight. Here 
they are: “ England has idled and played away her 
position.” 

Your long cra of conquest, expansion, exploration 
and exploitation begat a period of leisure and laziness— 
no unusual thing in the history of civilization. Expansion 
and exploration and exploitation had, together with your 
enterprising spirit, made you rich in the period between 
the Napoleonic and Boer Wars. Of course, the cnormous 
advantages of a wonderful geographical situation, of cheap 
coal and iron, excellent leadership, and an abundance of 

t workers contributed their share. All these 


intellige: 
advantages gave you a unique and priv ileged position as 
“the world’s workshop.” You grew exceedingly rich ; 
your riches increased by leaps and bounds, and you 
ted vast economic reserves. You could afford 
or you did take it easy. You took to 


ae umutla 
to take it easy 
enjoying yourselves, led lives largely devoted to pleasure 
and refinement. You gave the world horse-racing, 
cricket, football, lawn tennis. Many of you became globe 
trotters, and all of you came to regard regular holidays as 
part of everybody’s birthright. You invented that week- 
cnd—God bless you for it !—which we on the Continent 
call la semaine Anglaise. You became golf maniacs. Your 
leaders went late to their office, took long for luncheon, left 
the counting-house early for their clubs. Your workmen 
demanded less hours and invented ca’ canny. Likewise, 
they spent much time and money at the “ pub,” and on 
betting, football, the “ pictures,” &e. 

It would all have been splendid if it could have been 
kept up. In a way you were able to afford it, up to say 
1900 or so. But whilst you enjoyed an era of wealth, 
leisure, ease, and pastimes, the very foundations of that 
era became undermined. Without your being aware of it 
others rose up and got busy whilst you were resting on 
vour laurels. Where once you had virtual monopolies in 
trade, manufacturing, shipping, banking, &e., many new 
rivals entered the field: Germany, the United States, 
Japan, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, &e. Your 
Colonies became Dominions ; they set up for themselves, 
economically as well as politically. They would no longer 
be exploited by you in the old sense. They even begin to 
compete with you. The same holds good of your Depen- 
dencies, of India, Egypt, &c., and of that vast and hitherto 
very profitable sphere of influence, China. Hence, there 
came an end to your unique position in oversea markets, 
and to all that pertains to this position; and henee the 
situation became downright full of anxiety when the War 
had depleted your vast reservoirs of wealth, which for so 
many years had brought you untold millions, besides 
giving you, in trade and industry, all the advantages of 
the financially strong. 

I might here also enlarge upon political changes ; 
upon the gradual transition from an essentially feudal 
structure cf society to a democracy ; upon the conse- 
quences of the rise of the masses to great political power ; 
and upon certain direct results thereof, such as high 
taxation, and doles to the unemployed; which doles 


simply mean cating up your already diminished capital 
serves to no purpose whatever. But the limits of the 
space you place at my disposal force me to forgo. 

And the remedy ? It is, in its essence, a very simple 
prescription and a seasoned one. Your own sagacious 
King gave it, I well remember, years ago, when still 
Prince of Wales, in a speech at the Guildhall : ‘* Wake up, 
England!” By waking up, by putting in more work and 
less play, all of you, high and low ; by raising the level of 
education and of efficiency you will, aided by the many 
sterling qualities of your race, retrieve a considerable part 
of the ground you have lost. Not all of it. For the 
world’s purchasing power has seriously decreased owing 
to the War; many former customers have become com- 
petitors ; and there are now many dangerous rivals in the 
race where formerly you had a virtual walk-over. It seems 
to me out of the question altogether that under these new 
conditions you can ever reconquer the whole of your 
former pre-eminence in trade and industry ; and that may 
postulate such changes in your economic structure as are 
already being heralded by your leaders—the partial 
transfer of your national economic activities from the 
red factory to the green fields. 

My analysis and my conclusions are so little cheerful 
that I have hesitated to put them before you. But 
grateful memories, after long and frequent intercourse 
with your splendid and charming people, urge me to say 
what I think without mincing words, in the hope that 
these views of a foreign well-wisher may contribute a mite 
towards restoring Old England to that economic health 
and vigour which has so long been the material foundation 
of the spiritual and cultural lead by which she has enriched 
the world. 

The Tlague, Holland, October 23rd. 


EGYPT AND THE NEW HIGH 
COMMISSIONER 
By Sir Perry Ropinson, K.B.E. 


wn the arrival of Sir George Lloyd (as we must 

still call him) in Cairo, a new chapter begins in the 
troubled history of Egypt. Let us hope that it will be a 
happy one. The new High Commissioner, beyond all 
doubt, has some, at least, of the qualities of a great 
administrator. 

The cardinal principle of our relationship to Egypt was 
tersely and wisely stated by Lord Palmerston seventy 
years ago. The Emperor Napoleon III. had suggested a 
partition of Northern Africa in which Great Britain’s 
share should be the annexation of Egypt. ‘We do not 
want to have Egypt,” was Palmerston’s reply. ‘ We 
want to trade with Egypt and to travel through Egypt, 
but we do not want the burden of governing Egypt.” 
Step by step the foree of circumstances compelled us to 
assume that burden, the process culminating in the 
abolition of Turkish suzerainty and the establishment of the 
Protectorate during the War. After the War we hastened 
to disburden ourselves, but it is a task which internal 
conditions in Egypt have made extremely diflicult. 

We went as far as we could--and some people think 
much too far—in the famous “ Declaration to Egypt ” of 
February 28th, 1922, which is often spoken of as *‘ the 
Egyptian Magna ¢ harta.”” The Declaration consisted of 
three clauses. In the first we declared our Protectorate 
to be abolished and Egypt to be an “ independent 
sovercign State.” In the second we provided for the with- 
drawal in due course of martial law. In the third we 
enumerated four specific matters— namely (1) the pro- 
tection of the country against external aggression (2) the 
safeguarding of our Imperial communications (3) the pro- 
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tection of the other Foreign Communities in Egypt, and 
(4) the Sudan—which were declared to be “ absolutely 
reserved to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government 
until such time as it may be possible by free discussion and 
friendly accommodation on both sides to conclude agree- 
ments in regard thereto between His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of Egypt.” 

We take it that the first duty of the new High 
Commissioner will be to make it quite clear that the 
first three clauses of this Declaration make one 
indivisible document. The Zaghlulists, with their ery 
of “Complete Independence,” decline to acknowledge 
this; but it is plainly not possible for a people to 
accept a Magna Charta and then pick and choose 
between the clauses, saying which they will agree 
to and which they will not. The independence and 
sovereignty of Egypt are for the present definitely condi- 
tioned and limited by these four points * at the absolute 
diseretion of His Majesty’s Government.” Otherwise 
the whole documcnt falls to the ground. 

It is, then, a curious and difficult situation which con- 
fronts the High Commissioner. In a nominally inde- 
pendent and sovereign Egypt he represents the Power to 
whose absolute discretion are reserved many of the 
normal functions of sovereignty. He is much more than 
anaceredited Ambassador. His technical powers are unde- 
fined, but his moral authority can be enormous, though 
its practical effectiveness depends on his own personality. 
His predecessor, though he earned much personal liking, 
is not, in Egypt, universally considered to have been a 
success. Hewasscmetimes thought to be ne match forthe 
Oriental in diplomacy ; and neither the Egyptian nor the 
British public had perfect confidence that he would hold toa 
decision once made or believed him to have the strength 
to insure that he could always command the backing of 
the Authorities at Home. Nor did he, apparently, always 
receive that backing. On all these important points Sir 
George Lloyd is the antithesis of Lord Allenby. He has 
had much experience of Eastern diplomacy, and is one of 
those Englishmen, none too common, who seem to have 
an instinctive understanding of the Oriental mind and 
temperament. He made enemies enough in Bombay 
(where future generations will recegnize him as the 
greatest bencfactor Bombay cver had), but none ever 
accused him of lack of self-confidence or tenacity. He 
will not waver himself nor, we may be sure, has he 
accepted office without abundant assurance that the Gov- 
ernment will not waver behind him. The British Com- 
munity is likely soon to feel a confidence in the Resi- 
dency to whieh it has for some time heen a stranger ; 
and the Egyptian Government, as soon as it proceeds to 
the * free discussions ” which are so desirable, will not be 
left Jong in deubt as to how far “ friendly accommoda- 
tion can go on our side in such matters as the protection 
of Imperial communications and of the interests of the 
Foreign Communities ; matters which, involving as they 
do the disposition of the British troops in Egypt, are, 
perhaps, the most delicate requiring settlement. In view 
of recent incidents in Cairo there is not much temptation 
yet to consider the withdrawal of British troops to any 
distance ; nor are there many thinking Egyptians, how- 
ever fiercely they may criticize this or that thing in our 
policies or administration, who would se riously like to see 
cither our military power or our assistance in the civil 
administration of the country withdrawn. 

‘ir George Lloyd goes to Egypt fresh from his expe. 
rience in Bombay. Lord Cromer, while recognizing the 
impossibility of any European ever thoroughly under- 
standing the Oriental mind, considered that the “ diffi- 
cully ef arriving at a true idea of the undercurrents of 


halive « } ion was less considerable in Kevpt than in 





India, the reasons that he assigned for this belief being the 
absence of the caste system in Egypt and the fact that 
Islamism is more easily comprehended by the Western 
mind than is Hindu mysticism. He might have added that 
the country is smaller and the people, in the mass, much 
more homogeneous than is even the population of the 
single Province of Bombay ; and one is inclined to add 
to this list of advantages the further fact that in Egypt 
there are, if not more men of great ability, at least a 
larger number immediately to hand who have (one hesi- 
tates to say a talent for governing) a definite aptitude 
for dominance. The governing class in Egypt is, of 
course, not truly Egyptian, but Turkish or “ Turco- 
Egyptian ~~; and a distinguished Turk thought that he 
was complimenting the British national character when he 
spoke of us as the “ Turks of the Western world” : 
meaning thereby that we also possessed that aptitude for 
dominance (though one hopes that in the British case it 
can be called a real talent for government) which he saw 
in his own people. It would be easy to name from among 
the members of recent Governments a considerable 
number of men of conspicuous ability and force of 
character ; and, however little real sympathy they may 
have with the British ideal of government for the sake of 
the governed, and whatever personal antagonisms there 
may be between them, they do all at bottom recognize 
the desirability for Egypt of a continuance of British help 
and guidance. 

On the other hand, to continue the comparison with 
India, Egypt is a sovereign State which possesses a 
Sovereign. Great Britain lifted King Fuad out of 
a shadowed and unlovely way of living to set him on a 
threne and put within his reach opportunities to amass a 
great fortune, of which, it is understood, he has not been 
slow to avail himself. We did this rather to the world’s 
surprise and in opposition to much vehemently tendered 
advice. It would be idle to pretend that Fuad as a King 
has not been a disappointment. The immediate needs of 
Sgypt are beyond all question peace and a decent level of 
local administration, which, as yet, without British help 
cannot be depended on; and ef all people it would seem 
that the one who had most to gain by such peace and 
good government was the King. But King Fuad, though 
extraordinarily astute in the pursuit of petty objects to 
his immediate advantage, has never shown much breadth 
of vision or great far-sightedness. Perhaps if he had been 
more assured of firnmess and continuity of policy on the 
part of Great Britain, whether represented by the High 
Commissioner or by the Home Government, he would 
have steered his course more wisely in the past. One of 
the first preoccupations of the new High Commissioner 
would seem to be to have such heart to heart talks with 
the King as will leave the latter in no doubt on which side 
his bread is buttered. Never again should it be possible 
for the Palace, instead of supporting a moderate Govern- 
ment, to use as a weapon for overthrowing that Govern- 
ment an alliance with the most subversive and disreputable 
elements in the population. 

The anti-British agitation in Egypt is, as elsewhere, 
largely maintained by support from outside, and the will 
to make trouble will persist; but it is improbable that 
the forces of disorder will be encouraged to take many 
open liberties with the new High Commissioner. Among a 
people as politically untaught and credulous as are the 
Egyptians, again, there is no knowing what fantastic and 
unnatural fruits may come of Parliamentary government ; 
but there are many factors of stability in the country and 
a great volume of belief in the efficiency and material 
advantages of British administration. The good and 
competent men, all alike opposed to the extremists, are 
themselves held apart by what are personal differences 
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rather than fixed differences of policy or party. To he al 
antagonisms between these men and bring them to work 
together for the common good ; to help to the formation 
ioderate Government and to give that Government 
confidence that it can count on the unflinching support 
of Great Britain ; to assure that a like support is forth- 
coming from the Palace ; to put new hope into the British 
ommunity and real fear into the hearts of the instigators 


ofan 


of political crime and terrorism—-these make a heavy task 
for any man. It will be extraordinarily interesting to see 
how Sir George Lloyd's undoubtedly great abilities come 


to bear on the situation, 


THE CAPTURE OF GREECE BY 
GREEKS 


{REECE is to-day passing through a social revolution 
QI which is of far greater consequence than any of the 
political revolutions which have so frequently decorated 
the he adlines of newspapers in recent vears. This revolu- 
tion is gradual and on the surface imperceptible, but all 


the more fundamental for those very reasons. It was no 
mere catchword “slogan” that was raised during the last 
revolution some months ago when the cry of “ better 


streets and metalled roads ” struck a discordant note ina 
symphony that had usually had * Back to Byzantium ” 
a its theme. The military clique who engineered that 
political coup were primarily concerned with their own 
preferment, an increase of military prestige and less po i- 
but they had to 


deal with an entirely new factor in the State. and one 


tical interference with their privileges ; 


which is but three years old— the Refugees. Hence, in 
addition to the conventional battle-cries, they were com- 
pelled to pay the piper who played for their dance on terms 
of his own. Therefore, ‘* Greater care of our refugees ”’ 
and * better roads * and other hotchpotch of a primitive 
social reform party tempered the ferocity of the veterans 
of the General Staff. This is a portent and a prodigy. 
It means the death while still embryonic of Hellenic 
Fascism. Where a hundred politicians would have been 
of no avail the homely peasant of Anatolia has pulled the 
strings and made the puppets dance. 

The body of refugees constitutes for Greece a future the 
economic and social possibilities of which are incalculable, 
They are men who would not be in Greece at all were it not 
for their endurance, their bravery, or their industry. 
The wealthy refugee one can disregard, because he would 
have reached safety in any case by virtue of his wealth ; 
and this he invariably did at a very early stage of the 
déhacle in 1922. The men who count are the hordes of 
intelligent peasants and artisans from the towns and 
countryside of Anatolia and Pontus, the majority illiterate, 
or (which is nearly as bad for the Athenian) conversant 
only with obscure tongues like Armenian, Georgian, Pontic 
Greek or Laze. But they have the natural talents of all 
who have survived the last ten years of Turkish rule and 
the natural hatred of everything military which service 
ina variety of mismanaged armies or prison camps has 
instilled. They are determined to make money by their 
hands or brains and to take not only a part, but a pro- 
minent part in the control of the country which has 
received them back to its not too welcoming arms. 

They are the more fitted for the tasks of citizenship 
because on the one hand they are more Hellenic than the 
Hellenes, and on the other more accustomed to hard work 
and hard living than their mainland brothers. The 
peasants of Attica, whose native tongue is not Greek but 
A 
their compatriots of Boeotia and the bulk of the Pelo- 
ponnese have now to face a serious competition. And the 





Ihanian (as you may hear in any little Attic café) and 
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Albanian element of central Greece, which must be at 
least 60 per cent. of the population, is not a useful clement 
in comparison with the new Hellenic strain. Eve rv recent 
movement of a retrograde nature, like the recall of Con- 
stantine, the election of Gounaris or the earlier troubles 
during the war of the lawless elements that called them- 
selves the “ Reservists Leagues,” were all fomented by 
and composed of the Albanized elements. That is why 
Sparta, Thebes and Attica and sometimes Patras were 
always to the fore in any mutiny, reactionary revolution 
or dishonest election that took place. These are the 
Albanizing centres, 

But there is no conflict between the new and the old 
except that of efficient industry against idle opportuiism, 
The work of the refugees is ey erywhere evident, and their 
determination to get good treatment is the result of their 
own endeavour. In the old days before the War the 
arrival of refugees in 1912 and 1913 was the signal for 
public outbursts of sympathy and private activities in 
peculation, extortion and exploitation. ‘ Help for the 
refugees ” produced more winks than subs: riptions. But 
now all that is changed and no politician dare set forth 
his views unless they include schemes for an improved 
treatment of the refugee probl ms. This end is achieved 
not so much by persuasion or by public opinion as by an 
eflicient organization of a publicity department by the 
refugees themselves. They have their own small news 
sheets and their own large cafés. In the former they 
ventilate the grievances that they elucidate in the latter. 
All this thes do with cheerfulness and humour, with little 
of the rancour and spite that characterizes the journals 
of Athens and the provinces in their internecine warfare. 

One such refugee broadshect published at Salonika is 
called, simply enough, ** The Ass.” a title given in all 
humility, not to the Government, but to themselves. The 
refugee is there depicted as the poor beast of burden who 
is beaten and kicked and prodded, sometimes led into a 
ditch and sometimes given oats. Another organ of pro- 
paganda is the marionette theatre, named after its hero 
* Karageuz ” the Punch of the Near East. In every town 
however small, and in many villages you will see every 
night the open-air stage with its shadow-screen and the 
little figures in oriental costume made of painted trans- 
parent camel-skin performing their antics to the accom. 
paniment of the usual interminable but quite harmonious 
music. Before 1922 there was only one Karageuz theatre 
in Athens (near Kolonaki) and few if any in the provinces, 
Now they are not only the chief entertainment of the 
refugees but of the whole of Greece: everyone goes to 
them and you will find them even in the abodes of the idle 
rich like Loutraki, near Corinth, the chief spa of central 
Greece. These little playhouses find that the traditional 
scenes from the life of Karageuz are insufficient for their 
purposes, so in} every thre atre here are hew and up to-date 
additions in the true spirit of Aristophanes. Politicians, 
Generals and Personages are all alike gibed at and made 
fun of. Here, indeed, is a safety-valve for feelings anda 
real agony column for the ventilation of woes in comic 
garb, 

Meanwhile, the heterogeneous mass of the refugees is 
getting to work, Their ramshackle hutments and shanties 
that fill all the spare corners of Athens, and now spread 
across the open ground between the city and Hymettus, 
are gradually giving place to more solid buildings. The 
roads of Attica, which three years of unremitting heavy 
traflic have worn into potholes a foot deep, are just (but 
only just) beginning to be remade. Among the refugees are 
whole colonies of skilled workers from the industries of 
Anatolia. In fact, no one realized until now how many 
of the so-called Turkish industries were really Greek. 


Carpet factories are springing up all over Attica, and in 
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the carpet shops you can buy Pergamon, Ladik and 
Gjérdes carpets of modern styles for reasonable sums, 
They differ from the Asiatic versions only in their mater- 
ial, which is inferior, since only Attic wool is used, and in 
their shades of colour, since the dyers have not yet 
accommodated themselves to the subtleties of strange 
airs and waters. Nearly the whole of the Kutahia 
pot-makers fled from that town with the retreating Greek 
armies, and now are establishing factories in Athens, with 
the help of substantial capital from outside. In the city 
you can now buy the pleasant blue wares of the potters 
for prices that one would pay for earthenware in England. 

In the north the refugees lead a less sophisticated life. 
The tebacco growers have settled in and near Kavalla 
and Nanthi, and earn good pay. The merchants consider 
them better than the Turks at their work, particularly 
the Greeks from Trebizond. In Macedonia a hundred new 
villages of uniform wooden and brick huts have sprung up 
for the more agricultural Thracians and 
Caucasian Greeks of a previous immigration in 1919 share 
villages and work their fields in the incredibly fertile 
soil of that province. Salonika, in its Phoenix-like re- 
building from its ashes employs thousands of builders 
and masons, and instructs hundreds more in the simple 
art of ferro-concrete. Hotels, shops and flats are springing 
up on every hand ; boulevards and metalled roads emerge 
from the ruins. Greece is beginning to realize that she has 
a future that is not based on a triumphal entry through 
the Golden Gate of Stamboul, 


elements. 


STANLEY CASSON. 


PROBLEM OF MOTORIST 


By Haroip 


THE 


Cox, 


THE 
, 


RECORD of accidents due to motering has become 
We shall soon 
reach the point when surprise will be felt if there are not 


4 a regular feature of the daily Press. 


at least a dozen deaths from motor collisions every weck- 
end. If as many murders were to occur there would be a 
fierce outcry from the whole country for drastic remedies. 
Yet from the point of view of the sufferer it is at least as 
unpleasant to be battered to death by a careless motorist 
We 


present situation to develop through 


as to have one’s throat cut by a deiiberate murderer. 
have allowed the 
sheer neglect : it eannot be allowed to continue. 


The King’s Highway is the common track for all classes 
of traftie 
carts, farm wagons and cattl 
right to behave on the common highway in such a manner 
Yet 
a large number of high speed motorists behave as if they 
had that right. Although the law forbids a 
travel anywhere at more than 20 miles an hour, motorists 
35 or 40 
even 


foot passengers, pr rambulators, bieveles. milk- 


and no person has the 
as to imperil the safety of fellow-users of that track. 
motor to 
habitually aim at a much higher speed, often 


miles, and not infrequently 50. Motor-cycles 
advertised with a guaranteed speed capacity of 100 miles 


are 
anhour. Even where notices are posted asking motorists 
not to drive through a town or village at more than eight 
or ten miles an hour, the notice is to a large extent ignored. 
and many a motorist will think he is acting quite vir- 
tuously if he slackens down to fifteen or twenty miles 
while Habitually, too, a 
large number of motorists behave as if they believe that 


going along a village street. 
the whole roadway belongs to them. They will drive at 
high speed on the crest of the road, leaving only a minimum 
of space for foot passengers or cyclists on the side of the 
road; often they splash the pedestrian with mud from 
pools which could easily have been avoided by a small 


CACKCISE of the rules of ord 





ary politeness, 


Further to assert their claim to an exclusive right to the 





King’s Highway many motorists make a habit of con. 
stantly using loud hooters with the idea of warning 
persons even a hundred yards ahead on the road to get out 
of their way. The hooting habit is indeed the typical 
presentation of the motorist’s mentality—the road 
belongs to him; everybody must give way to him: and 
he yells to make them do it. On many high roads and often 
even on by-roads the hooting of motorists is a perpetual 
nuisance, going on day and night, regardless of the 
comfort of the people using the road or of those living 
beside it. Straw may be spread in front of a house to 
soften the noise of the cart traflic because some person js 
il within; but that warning has no effect on the hich 
speed motorist with a powerful hooter. 

Whi the law should tolerate this nuisance it is difficult to 
understand, Similar offences unconnected with motoring 
are promptly punished, 
fined in a London police-court for whistling for a taxicab, 


Only the other day a man was 


which the magistrate rightly described as an intolerable 
nuisance. Nor would the law remain supine if pedestrains 
acquired the habit of rushing at top speed along crowded 
pavements and yelling to everybody ahead to clear out 
of their way. 

The ide: 
delusion. 
simultaneously from so many points that any warning 
effect it might convey is lost in the general din. In the 
United States the rule which made it necessary for 
motorists to sound a horn when arriving at an inter- 
section of roads has wisely been dropped. Instead of 
hooting to frighten other people out of his way th 
motorist has to slacken speed. 

It is on that last word, speed, that the whole problem 
turns. If motorists with 
speeds there would be an immediate reduction of motor 
The trouble is that when a motorist has the 


that hooting prevents accidents is a pure 
Often the hooting is so continuous and comes 


would be content moderate 


accidents. 


power to go fast he can seldom resist the temptation t 
do so. He sees a slower vehicle ahead of him, and he puts 


*s1 


on speed to rush past it, often at the risk of colliding wit! 
a vehicle or pedestrian coming in the opposite dil 
It is the power to do ill deeds that makes ill deeds do 

The practical question to ask is whether steps s! 
not at once be taken to prohibit the use on the public 
highway of vehicles capable of travelling at more than a 
The hundred miles an hour motor-cyvel 
and limited to Brooklands, 
where they can only collide with vehicles and personalitics 
Highway trallic ought to be restricted 


certain speed, 


motor-cyclist should be 


of similar types. 


to relatively slow traflic just because the highy 
is the common property of the whole community. 
For rapid traflic we happily have an excellent system of 


1 
| 


railways built for that purpose and so planned t! 
Admittedly it is not the same 
elling 


vat it 
can be carried in safety. 
thing to sit comfortably in a railway carriage, tray 
safely and smoothly at sixty miles an hour, as to rush 
along the open road in a motor-car or on a motor-cycle. 
In the latter amusement there is the joy of personal 
endeavour with the added joy to the adventurous that 
risk involves. But the adventurous have no right to 
seck their joy at the risk of other people. They must be 
content with more moderate pleasures, or else choose a 
path where the risk is their own. Happily this path is 
now available. The development of small aeroplanes 
offers an opportunity of almost limitless possibilities t 
the high-speed motorist. Let him learn to fly; let hin 
fly as fast as ever he likes. He will have no difficult 
corners to turn, no crowded streets to negotiate, and the 
chances are at least a hundred to one that, if he crashes, 
nobody will be hurt but himself and his machine. 

Many experienced motorists bitterly resent the mis- 
behaviour of the road hooligan, but neither they nor the 
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rest of the public have power to contro! the evil, which ts 
rapidly developing into a serious danger to life and limb, 
To protect the general public—-the legitimate users of the 
King’s Highway the 
intoxicated by the possession of power, certain changes in 


from bad manners of motorists 


the law are imperative : 

1. Very high speed cars OF cycles should be altogether 
forbidde n on public thoroughfares. 

», A low limit of speed, say ten miles an hour, should 
be strictly enforeed under heavy penalties in all villages. 

3. Loud hooters should be prohibited ; hooting round 
corners should no longer be required, and the fact that a 
horn was sounded should cease to be a ground of defence 
in case ol an accident. 

t. Motor evelists should be compelled to have silencers 
on their machines. 
5. Heavy cars and charabanes should be forbidden to 


use country lanes. 


6. Measures should be taken to develop bypaths and 


anes for the exclusive use of pedestrians, pedal 


narrow 
evelists. and farm carts, and wherever possible paths for 


the use of pedestrians should be made along roadside 


strips. 


ZEALAND AS AN ANGLER’S 


PARADISE 


NEW 


sportsman of the United Kingdom the accounts 


ray ti 
from New Zealand of the fish taken in that country 


ire to sound like a ftisherman’s yarns. Trout of 
eighteen and twenty pounds, and these common enough 
to hou in almost everyday catches, certainly do seem 
prodi is. There is, however, ample contirmation of the 


tall’ stories told by those who have visited 


South; 


apparently 
Britain of the and after all Kneland possesses 
h stuffed specimens brought from New Zealand to 


doubters. 


\! time of its occupation by Europeans eighty 
Ss ago, Ni W ih al ind Was poorly end wwe with fresh- 


wat fish. Such as were to be found in its streams were 


1 of poor fighting powers, yet the country was 


to an extraordinary degree. Its North Island 

d by noble rivers, and the South Island by swift- 
snow-fed mountain streams, some of these, also, 

G neth, brea Ith and lepth. And both islands are 
over with large and picturesque lakes. The 
habitants OOn perceived the possibility ol 
izing the best fish of the Northern Hemisphere. 


of time acclimatization societies were formed, 


object of introducing the trout and salmon of 

I. md America. The bringing of ova 8,000 to 12,000 
in the sailing vessels which alone were avatlable in 

y stages was a formidable undertaking, and failures 
umerous. It was not, In fact. until the New 

/, i Government took the matter in hand that any 


attained, 


gard to sulmon, indeed, it 


uccess Was 


said that 


vears ago, 


cannot be 

e substantial results until four or five 3 
the first ventures were made as far back as 1864, 
he interval millions of ova had been tmported. 
Trout, on the other hand, quickly made themselves at 
the waters of the Dominion and grew and spread 


wing rapidity. The first to become estabtished 


t brown trout (salmo fare). Chese were atte 
\ ls reinforced by the rainbow trout (saQmo savelinus 
} 1 boarle- 3 } ] | 
¢ ~which proved, particularly in the large lakes of the 


eR ee ee ee a 






“I 
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— 








Loch Leven trout, and one or two 
Of these less has been heard. 


(salmo truitta), the 
minor salmonidae. 

Brown trout up to weights ranging between twenty and 
thirty Ib, have been taken in some of the southern lakes 
ancl river estuaries, and occasional specimens as large as 
forty Ib. have been known. Still more remarkable was the 
quantity of reasonable-sized fish that became available. 
and * 90's” 


not uncommon for an angler to catch over 100 Ib. weight . 


One writer states that in the * 80°s ” it was 


in one day, or sixty or seventy Ib. in a morning’s or an 
with the trout, 
which especially abound in the numerous lakes of the 
thermal district in the North Island 
vouches for the fact that anglers’ records of from half a 


evening's fishing. Similarly rainbow 


the same authority 


ton to more than a ton for the season have not been 


unusual, One man fishing on the Taupo plateau—in the 
great central sea of Taupo, and the streams running into 
it —is said to have taken five tons. 

One of the best individual records of a recent season was 
261 fish, averaging 8} lb. in 28) days. A kinsman of the 
present writer, fishing at Taupo last vear, landed numerous 
ht Ib. In 


another season he caught in a few days’ sport more than 


rainbows running from 164 Ib. down to eig 
a hundred fish, of which eightv-eight averaged eleven Ib. 


Another 


his smoking-room a stuffed 20-pounde r rainbow. 


has on the wall of 
The 
greatest rainbow taken at Taupo last season weighed 224 
b. As to the 


is ina shop window at Rotorua the mounted remains of 


One of the anglers just me 


relative of the writer 


brown trout of the thermal district, there 


one that scaled 28 Ib. ntioned 


has often taken, within walking distance of the Govern- 
ment sanatorium at Rotorua, baskets of twenty-five, 
thirty and thirty-five rainbows in a day. On a certau 
occasion he was of a party ol thir who went to Lake 
Tarawera for night-iishing. There, under the shadow 
of the ancient volcano t mitburst of which, in IS86, 
destroyed the famous terraces of Rotomahana, the trio, 


the mouth of the Wairoa stream, landed in one 


easting a 





t 
evening baskets of Hity two, Hits ind lorty-li respec- 
tively. The fish seated from three Ib. to six Ib. Those 
trout would take only a perfectly black feather fly, which 
the \ would not ha ok Lal in th davtit . 

One of the charn f New Zealand fishing is the b iuty 
of the surroundings. Tl best wked rivers 1 the 
North Island ai { i close to t onderful 
VeVSEi eld of Rotorua, Wairakei, and other tourist 
resorts, or to t ol iks of the National 
Park rj ’ s pl s where it is possible 
to swing a fish cut of the ris ! toa boiling pool situated 
within a few ts bi In the South Island, the 
habitats of botl Imon and trout are 1 tl eq lly 
famous lake dis ot | | ' ind Otago, which 
attract visitors u tl r thousa ds every ve Ar. 

That the persevering efforts of the New Zealand 
Government for the acclin ization of salmon have been 
rewarded wit iecess has been evident within the last 
thi yr four years Che tirs nts in this direction 
wel nad witl } Atlant: “il Lon salino sala , and yet 
it has bee to b stablished. There ts now 
unm Chormious { s! t D ipal 
rivers of t ~ { ) inf ts, and they are 
STe qill\ i\ ) | ) ial reports ft {| of 
spec! s Vv | oO | nd lare vers at 
1 SCV t t { ) » tcl mracure LCLONS will 
probabiy lin t t s it southern 
half of the D ( lately 
» lal > Vs onnul 
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Coast is even more firmly transplanted, and now swarms 
in all the South Island rivers. Very soon New Zealand 
may be expecte? to develop large commercial fisheries. 
One of the most interesting features of fishing in New 
Zealand is the democratic nature of the sport. Preserved 
waters a unknown. The fish are to be found in every 
corner of the country, and are available to people in all 
circumstances of life. True, nobody can lawfully fish 
- without holding a licence, but a licence costing £1, and 
obtainable at any post oflice or sporting goods depot, 
entitles the holder to fish for the season—which lasts from 
the beginning of cither October or November to the end 
of May—in any lake, river, or stream in the Dominion. 
Women and boys can secure the same right for a modest 
5s., and it is possible to obtain a single day’s fishing for 
an insignifisant fee. In many parts of the country the 
banks of streams have been reserved by the State for the 
convenience of sportsmen. Even where that is not so, 
there is no resentment by land-owners of the use of their 
riverside property by anglers who refrain from damaging 
fences and who shut gates. Small wonder, then, that New 
Zealand is spoken of as one of the chief sporting grounds 
of the Empire, and that her ample and_ picturesque 
fishing-areas are attracting more visitors every year. 
r.W.W. 
Wellington, N.Z. 
“OLD DOMINION” OF THE 
NEW WORLD 


By Lapy BurcGéuc ere. 


THE 


| it is contrast which lends zest to travel, Virginia 

should not be the least interesting province of 
America to the European tourist fresh from the canyons 
of New York skyscrapers. 

In Virginia the English visitor finds himself unex- 
pectedly at home in an atmosphere recalling the West of 
England a generation ago. Woods, hills and rivers are on 
a grander scale than those of the Mother Country, but the 
old houses and the hospitality reeall the welcoming cor- 
diality characteristic alike of the farm and the Squire's 
mansion in the West Country. 

Whether the bricks of which the Colonial houses are 
built were brought out as baliast in English bottoms, or 
whether they were the product of native brick-kilns is 
uncertain. The result, anyhow, is not merely harmonious, 
it is also strangely familiar for those who know and love 
the smaller Carolinian manor houses with their white 
cornices, steep roofs, shallow oak staircases and many- 
paned windows. Naturally some features are purely 
American. Such at one enchanting house are the pit 
and underground passage from the terrace to the river, 
contrived iss a bolt-hole in case of an Indian raid. The 
sun-stecped landscape, the peaceful stretches of the 
James River scem inlinitcly remote to-day from hostile 

that overshadowed — the 
In this instance, however, the traditions of 


elements, yet menace long 


country side. 


the seeret passage are romantie rather than blood- 
stained. Beautiful Evelyn Byrd, the daughter and 
heiress of Westover, so the story runs, was wooed and 


Uniuckily, her father proved 


won by Lord Peterborough. 
In the circumstances, 


obdurate and forbade the match. 
the secret passage must have seemed a direct invitation 
to clopement ; and Evelyn Byrd was actually descending 
the ladder to join ber lover when she was overtaken by 
her father and brought back to the white-panelled house, 
as if it had known only happiness and happy 


broveht back to die of a broken heart. 


which looks 
folk 
She 


was buried on the terrace, under the locust trees, 


overlooking the spacious river. It is said that her father, 
when his hour struck, overcome by remorse, refused tg 
be laid by her side. Remorse he may have felt, but the 
spot he selected for his grave in the very centre of the 
swect old garden, dignified with box hedges and {lam. 
boyant with rose-red crab blossom, like the cemetery at the 
San Paolo Gate in Rome, would “ make one in love with 
death.” Nor does the inscription on the obelisk, which 
covers his remains, boasting of the high society he fre. 
quented when he honoured the Court of St. James with 
his -presence, disclose a chastened spirit. 

Romance in Virginia is not confined to panelled manor 
houses and river glades haunted by the shades of * dear, 
dead women.” At Williamsburg—where, by the way, the 
new women’s Dormitory is to be named after Evelyn 
Byrd—the University of “* William and Mary ” glories in 
its store of picturesque traditions. The authorities take a 
melancholy pride in recalling that save for the thorough- 
going methods of the Indians, who in 1622 impartially 
wiped out the budding college of “* Hericopolis” at Wii- 
liamsburg, masters and students and all, Harvard could 
not plume itself on being the premier University of 
America. At the Restoration, Williamsburg, then the 
capital of loyal Virginia, began to urge its claims for a 
University. But it was not until the reign of William and- 
Mary that this very legitimate ambition of the Cavalier 
planters was gratified—mainly owing to the energy of 
the first President, Dr. Blair. This worthy, whose genius 
for raising funds can almost be likened to that of the 
present treasurer of the London Hospital, actually per- 
suaded the sovereigns to exchange 20,006 acres of land 
and the revenue from the tobacco tax against a yearly 
rent of two copies of Latin verse. Could even Lord 
Knutsford have proved himself a greater conjuror ? 
That the Doctor mulcted the London merchants of some 
thousands, and indueed the saintly scientist, Robert 
Boyle, to bequeath his Yorkshire estate to the University 
in order to evangelize Red Indians seem comparatively mild 
achievements in philanthropic legerdemain. Nor was it 
only the great and good whom Blair laid under contribu- 


tion. Having begged a gang of pirates off from the 
hangman, he induced these gentry to acknowledge his 


offices with a thank-offering of £300. 


Thus Wren’s ivy-mantled College ean be said to owe 
its existence, in addition to Dutch William and to Robert 
Boyle—** a very pattern,” according to Bishop Burnet, 


“of a most spotless and exemplary life ’’—to the fellow- 
ship of Captain Kidd. As it takes many kinds to make 
the world, so it took many kinds to make a University — 
in Virginia. 

Wren’s structure was well and truly laid, for though it 
has three times been burnt, each time the walls have 
stood firm and the College has again risen like a Phoenix 
from its ashes. The last disaster occurred during the 
Civil War when the Federal soldicrs deliberately fired the 
ancient building. At that period the cause of learning at 
Williamsburg may well have scemed doomed and was, 
indeed, only retrieved by the indomitable spirit of the 
President. To salve the charter, which would otherwise 
have lapsed, this gallant old man every morning for seven 
long years rang the bell to summon students, not one of 
whom responded, since they were fighting, and dying 
His perseverance effected more than the 
salvation of the charter. The story so touched a 
Northern Senator that eventually he persuaded Congress 
to reimburse the University’s loss. Since that act of 
reparation the foundation of William and Mary has 


elsewhere. 


enlarged her portals. Five years ago she numbered 
between 300 and 400 students. Now there are 891 


students and—as a Professor truly remarked— 891 dogs ! 


Undoubtedly the conditions are favourable for the 
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dogs, since few seminaries of learning can rejoice in a 
more rural setting. “Duke of Gloucester Street,” in 
which the College stands, though no longer the sandy 
tract under buttercups ” 
described by the Virginian novelist, Miss Ellen Glasgow, 
has nothing in common with the numbered avenues of 
bustling Northern cities; while the “ frame houses,”’ 
half smothered in flowering shrubs, which fringe the 
Ducal road, are survivals of the Colonial cra. Yet, for 
all their simplicity, in their day, equally with the statelier 
manor houses, they, too, have known romance. In 
one of these dwelt the girl at whose feet, in the spring-tide 
of their lives, a young Colonel named George Washington 
Fate in the shape 


* vanishing encroaching 


laid his not unsusceptible heart. 
of the damsel’s father forbade so inconsiderable an 
alliance. Tradition has it that older, much older, and 
vet unwed, on the veranda of that little white house 
his old love watched General Washington ride by in 
triumph—a triumph which has lasted until now. 

Poor lady! One must hope that Martha Washington 


at his side. 


Vas hot 


WHO WILL FLY ACROSS 
THE ARCTIC 2 
By VitiJALMuR STEFANSSON. 


ie flying programme of the MacMillan-Byrd Arctie 
ixpedition has been discontinued. The announce- 


ment came a few weeks after similar news from the 


Amundsen-El'sworth expedition. This year’s flying 
] sults in ihe Arctic are, the re fore, practically negative, sO 
tar : discovery 1S concerned, 


But analysis of the reports shows that the setback to 


Arctic flying is only temporary. These have really been 
mer sorties against the cnemy, Apparently neither 
C lition had full confidence in the generally accepted 


scicntilic view of just what flying and landing in the 
Arctic would involve. So they felt 
| have now convinced themselves and any other 


their way cautiously 


sceptics there may have been, that the facts are in minute 
weord with the theories of wind, weather, land and sea 
that had been developed from a_ scientific study of 
the results of centuries of polar exploration. One 
summer has been used up in these preliminaries, but the 
way is clear for an unhesitating advance next year. 

Let me sum up the views that have been confirmed by 
test : Flying conditions in the Arctic in summer are on the 
average no worse than at other seasons in other countries 
where flying is common; but landing conditions are bad. 

The Arctie situation is, therefore, now about what the 
Atlantic situation was when Alcock and Brown flew from 
America to Europe in 1919. The distance from one side 
of the Arctic to the other (Spitsbergen to Alaska) is about 
the same as from ene side of the Atlantic to the other 
(Newfoundland to Ireland). The average Arctic and 
Atlantie weathers are about equally well known for any 
given month, but daily forecasts are more trustworthy 
for the Atlantic, because observation stations on its shores 
are more numerous. Alcock and Brown therefore had 
six years ago the advantage over next year’s Arctic flyers, 
that they could make a better guess between head and 
fair winds. But next year’s flyers will have in their 
favour the notable aeronautical progress since 1919— 
increased cruising distance, greater reliability, marked 
improvement in safety and navigation devices. 

sut it must not be overlooked that Alcock and Brown 
had in 1919 the psychological advantage of a point of view 
about risking human life which some people are beginning 
to forget we ever had. They were fresh from the War, and 
used to the idea that men will take a thousand-to-one risk 


with their lives if the stake seems worth it duty, honour 
The chance of drowning in mid-Atlantic may have 
seemed to them much worse than even. But they con- 
sidered the prize worth the risk. So they packed up a 
light lunch and took off, knawing that the issue was, 
Death or Ireland. It proved to be Ireland, but the 
betting, when they started, was that it would be Death. 
The first crossing of the Arctic, from Spitsbergen to 
Alaska, waits for an Alcock and a Brown. With the 


present carrying power of aeroplanes, success in so long 


glory. 


a flight is compatible with no cautious provisioning for 
weeks, no elaborate equipment for escape in case of a 
forced landing. Someone must be willing to make an 
even bet with Death, and must load his plane with fuel 
only. Then, with sandwiches and a thermos, he must take 
his chance on a fifteen to twenty hour flight, according 
as he has fair or head winds. The reward for landing in 
Alaska will be greater than Alcock and Brown’s for 
landing in Treland; for the Atlantic had been crossed 
before their day, but the Arctic has never been crossed. 

The danger of crossing the Arctic in 1926 will be less 
than that of crossing the Atlantic in 1919, for aeroplanes 
No doubt, in these days 

worth while to climb 


are now better and safer. 

When human flies think it 
skyscrapers to advertise complexion creams, somebody 
will soon fly the Arctic for the publicity there is in it— 
for himself, for the makers of his aeroplane, and for the 


manufacturers of the fuel he burns. 


THEATRE 


SEAGULL” 


THE 
“THE 


thirty vears ago, at the time of the first pl xluction of 


apparent 


NEARLY 
The Seaguli, Tehechov summed up the result of his * 
in a letter to a friend. He had begun on the wrong 


it was all: 


failure * 


note, he explained. inst the rules—the thing he 


was trying to do. He seemed to see his work, as some rebel- 
lious erities still see it. ‘ I shall never be a dramatist.” 
Yet h T¢ it is still, or, rather, at last 
with a full, instinctive life of its own. And, instinctively, the 
t 


wonderfully alive, 


author must have felt that he was right. Ile persisted. He 
made no attempt to be * Of the 
longer plays he had already written Jvanov. Presently came, in 
order, Uncle Vanya, Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard. The 
unmethodical method had triumphed. Tchechoy was a 
dramatist after all. 

Thirty years is a long time in the theatre. In England the 
discovery might have been made earlier, had there been a 
watchful fanatic here for Tchechov, as there was, in the late 
William Archer, for Ibsen—-somebody to receive the plays, act 
by act, as they were written, somebody to translate them, 
somebody to produce them solemnly, as Ibsen used to be pro- 
duced, at dimly lit matinées, with Miss Robins or Miss Achurch 
chaunting the mystic syHables. Well, the delay has perhaps 
had its uses. If plays like The Seagull had been staged in 
London, say, in 1897, we should have lost the humour in 
Tchechov, as we lost it —we are only now beginning to recover 


more like a real dramatist.” 


it—in Ibsen. 

As it happens, a contrast between these two enables us to 
define the quality of that life which Tchechoy manages to 
confer upon his characters. 

With Ibsen, the dramatic process shows the gradually 
growing sclf-consciousness or self-possession in a soul—Mrs, 
Alvine’s realization of her fatal submission to false conven- 
tions, Norah’s awakening to her true relation to her husband. 
gut the people in The Seagull, though they talk eloquently 


about themselves— though ‘Trigorin remorsclessly analyses his { 


own character, though Treplev speaks of the vanity that is 
eating away his life, though even Madame Arkadin, for a 
moment, sees herself as * sinful “--achieve, by such inter- 
mittent self-examination, no greater clearness or gourage of 
aim; but move, from vague desire to deep discouragement, 
generaily taking refuge at last in fatalistic dreams about the 


< 
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future of humanity, whew all will be put right; or, as in the 
beautiful last scene of Uncle Vanya, in visions of the other 
world. ‘* You have had no joy in your life. But wait. We 
shall rest.””, Those who so speak may be called optimists. The 
others, too early embittered, like Treplev, resort to suicide. 
If The Seagull has a defect in arrangement that puts it a 
little lower than The Cherry Orchard, it is a slightly farcical 
symmetry in the pursuit, one after the other, of those who, 
under the * soreery of the lake,” fall in love with the wrong 
people ; as in The Midsummer Night's Dream, comically, the 
bemused lovers chase one another over the scene. Here we 
have the hysterical Treplev adoring Nina, the young girl, full 
of her thoughts of ambition; she idealizing the ** great” 
author Trigorin ; Madame Arkadin striving to keep Trigorin, 
he yielding to her, yet pursuing Nina ; the fat Polina in turn 
pursuing the doctor ; Masha pursuing Trepley. For the rest, 
these people never spiritually meet, or catch one another. 
Nobody listens to anybody else. Each tells his tale to himself. 


“Even in the last tragic episode, where Nina sobs out the story 


of her ruin to Treplev, as he has told it, in an admirable scene, 
to the indifferent Dorn, he stares at her, he regrets, yet hardly 
seems to hear what she says. He begins talking about himself. 
“You have found your path, you know which way you are 
going, but I am still floating in a chaos of dreams and images.” 
All fire, as it were, into the air, never at one another. All 
stand gazing as the smoke fades into the distance. Then they 
generalize beautifully. It is somehow all wrong, they say. 
Perhaps it will be better in another century, or in another 
world. .. 

The effect of all this is a mingling on the stage, as in life, 
of the ludicrous with the pathetic. Whatever his defects, 
Tchechoy is supreme in this medley. He leads to nothing, 
concludes about nothing, has no message. The threads slip 
from his hands in their subtle pattern, entangled, as they 
ought to be. That is why he appeals so deeply to a generation 
restlessly unwilling to accept an ipse divit from any sage. Our 
fathers heard so much preaching that we have lost our taste 
for sermons, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has recently 
remarked. 

Let us hope for the success of The Seagull at the Little 
Theatre, where chiefly emerge, in my _ recollection, Miss 
Miriam Lewes’s Madame Arkadin and Miss Valerie Taylor's 
Nina. Suecess may mean that the West End may be allowed 
next to see Three Sisters, or what I cannot help thinking the 
most perfect of Tehechov's plays — Uncle Vanya. 


R. J. 


MOTORING NOTES 
THE ART OF DRIVING 


Ir is a mistake to imagine that anyone who handles the 
steering-wheel of a car is a driver. Ife is able to steer his car, 
he knows how to start the engine and how to stop it; but 
here his knowledge ends. To see a good example of the really 
* incompleat ” driver a visit should be paid to the nearest 
garage or parking space, and the antics of some of the drivers 
to get their cars into position carefully watched. It would be 
amusing were it not so extremely risky for the cars in their 
vicinity. They make sudden rushes here, dashes there, and 
if they do succeed in placing their cars in position without 
doing any damage they are lucky indecd. And so are the 
owners of the other cars, It is only the person who has full 
control over his car, and who is possessed of sound judgment 
as regards distances and speed, who can in any way be termed 
a driver. 

Why is it that many of our old “* cabbies * and coachmen of 
days gone by make such splendid drivers 2? No one can deny 
that old though many of them be they have taken far more 
kindly to the car than many of the younger generation. The 
explanation is simple. It is road-craft that makes the good 
driver. Anybody can learn to drive a car, but there is a huge 
difference between an expert driver and one who can just 
manage to get his car through traflie without accident. Road- 
craft comes only from experienee. Courtesy and road-craft 
are really synonymous terms. On the road, whether in trafiic 
or in the country, be courteous, thinking of the rights of others 
as well as your own, aud you will thereby gain that indefinable 


something which converts you into the skilful and safe 
driver. 

Road-craft is an art that cannot be picked up in a minute : 
road courtesy, too, is a matter to which one should devote q 
considerable amount of attention. When driving in traflie 
use the horn, but drive as though it were out of order ; never 
attempt to overtake another vehicle unless quite certain that 
the road is clear in front ; when entering a main road keep 
well over to the left, and be on the look-out for fast-moving 
traffic ; and if you have to pull to the right-hand side of the 
road do so after looking back to see that there is nothing try ing 
to overtake you. When passing a tramear, especially if the 
passengers are dismounting or entering, go very slowly and 
sound the horn. Do not drive too fast when the roads are wet 
or dusty-—pedestrians do not like to get splashed with mud or 
covered with dust. When stopping on the road keep well to 
the left, and select a place where the car can be seen by on- 
comers in either direction. Get to know the ordinary driving 
signals, and make full use of them whenever altering your 
direction. And always keep at the back of your mind that 
every other driver may do something wrong in an emergency. 

It is possible to distinguish a good driver before even the 
ear starts away from rest. There are many more or less in- 
describable little things in the way of starting the car that 
give confidence to the most nervous. Still more, when one 
has started the car into motion. Gears should always be 
changed quietly and unobtrusively. When negotiating hills 
the change-down should be made in plenty of time. It is 
most disconcerting, especially from the passengers’ point of 
view, if you run on top gear until the car nearly stops. If you 
have to stop dead on a hill for this reason, your friends will be 
nervous at the thought that the car may run backwards when 
starting off again. Work your gears so that you are maintain- 
ing your speed all the time. There is a great amount of 
pleasure to the stranger in feeling that the car can sail up any 
hill with ease. The way in which the brakes are applied also 
counts greatly. Any sudden application of them causes dis- 
comfort. When approaching cross-roads or a sharp corner 
slow down gradually before you come to it; then a gentle 
application of the brake only will be necessary if any vehicle 
is coming. Above all, never try to show what a good driver 
you are by cutting-in in traflic. This is not skilful ; it merely 
shows incompetence or incipient insanity. 

The number of women drivers has increased enormously 
during the last year or two, and, on the whole, the majority of 
them drive better than one would have expected. There ar 
many of them, of course, who have no right to handle a car at 
all, but this applies equally to some men, though to a much 
smaller proportion, But women, as a whole, seem totally to 
lack road-craft. They can drive the ear, and often drive it 
well; they manage the gears excellently, and until some 
emergency arises they avoid accidents. As a matter of fact, 
women should make finer drivers than men, as they have a 
much mere sensitive touch. 

As I pointed out above, however, this does not make the 
complete driver. It is in many of those little courtesies of the 
road which render motoring so pleasant to all concerned that 
they are lacking. They are usually selfish, giving way scarecly 
at all when meeting traflic, apparently under the impression 
that the centre of the road belongs to them by right. Still 
more selfish are the majority of them when another vehicle 
wishes to overtake them. They appear to regard this as an 
affront, and they hug the middle of the road, sometimes for 
miles, rather than allow a speedier car to pass, 

Women, too, are extraordinarily careless when they leave 
their cars for shopping or picnicking. They appear to take a 
positive delight in parking the car in the most awkward 
position. In towns they seem to prefer a spot exactly opposite 
another stationary vehicle, leaving only a narrow passage for 
other cars ; in the country if they can find a spot on a corner 
or just bevond the top of a hill, that is almost inevitably the 
spot they choose. When rounding corners, too, they take risks 
which not one man in a thousand would take. A rule of the 
road is that when meeting a ridden or led horse a motorist 
must slow down or stop when asked to do so. Men drivers 
invariably do so; few women pay the slightest attention to 
the request. 

The whole thing is summed up in the word selfish 
is not a case of ignorance. Even the most expert women in 


when it 
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the manipulation of a car possess this fault. Men, on the other 
hand, are generally unselfish drivers. Perhaps it is their early 
training or the fact thet “hey possess the sporting instinct. 
Doubtless in a few years’ time when women have developed 
iore of a sporting instinct they wili become less selfish. 


n 
KE. T. Brown, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin. —The first question to be answered of a Cambridge cor- 
respondent is, no doubt, ** How are the new motor regulations 
working ?~* Though it is too early to give an answer of any 
permanent value, the general impression of the first week or 
so of full term is undoubtedly favourable. Elderly dons who 
walk by noonday are less terror-stricken than before, and 
the Cambridge ladies (most of whom are generally to be seen 
on bieyeles with a Gargantuan basket in front and one or 
two children behind) declare that the morning’s shopping is 
carried on with much less danger to life and limb. As to the 
Special Proctor, Mr. Portway—engineer, swimmer, and 
pugilist we have not yet heard of any particular adventures 
of his. But they will come no doubt. Perhaps we shall even 
see them on the film. 

Everyone is puzzled at the long delay in the appointment 
of a successor to Dr. Benson at Magdalene. Rumour has 
been busy, of course, but the general hope is that the new 
Master may be one who is fitted to carry on the traditions of 
literary distinction and social urbanity which have been 
associated with the Old Lodge. 

Meanwhile the Professor of English Literature ts) busy 
looking for a site on which to build an English students’ 
library in accordance with the terms of the late master’s will. 
It is to be hoped that some wise benefactors who love their 
English literature and who love their Cambridge will come to 
the aid of Q., and enable him to build not only a departmental 
library but a theatre and lecture-rooms as well. 

The University Sermon is now preached once more at a 
proper hour (2.30). The Hulsean Lecturos should at any rate 
draw a larger congregation than usual, since the Lecturer 
is to be Dean Inge. We have no doubt, however, that those 
who attend in the hope of journalistic fireworks will be 
disappointed. 

As usual, the Borough authorities have been busy in the 
Long Vacation. A corner of Holy Trinity churchyard has 
been swept away and opposite there has arisen the inevitable 
crimson of a Woolworth store. Will there come a time when 
* University requisites will also come under the category of 
* Nothing over 6d.” 7 

The Union has started gaily with a debate in which a 
Henderson, a Joynson Hicks, and a Baldwin appear on the 
paper. Two of these at any rate demonstrate the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics. The third we may perhaps be 
allowed to call a ** sport.” 

The new Statutes of the University have reached a further 
stage. For two afternoons the rank and file of the Senate 
will have a chance of saying what they think about them. 
Some of the crities will probably find the allotted time rather 
short. I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CamMBridGE CORRESPONDENT. 








SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks 
that they have been unable to buy a copy of the Specravror 
at the bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being 
sold out. It is, of course, difficult to estimate the demand 
and regulate the supply. But the Manager will be glad 
to send, as a sample, a copy of the current number post 
free to anyone who writes to The Manager, Spectator 
Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, and encloses 
6d. in stamps. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S DEFINITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Mr. Hamilton asks me if Socialism means that I will 
draw the same income as a programme seller. Certainly it 
does. Why should I have less? At present, when I am 
working on a play, neither I nor the programme seller get 
anything for it. When I cease working, and the programme 
seller begins, I get from one hundred and fifty to several 
hundred times as much as the programme seller, our human 
needs being praciically the same. ‘This is obviously an insane 
arrangement : anyone deliberately proposing it as an inten- 
tional and ordered distribution ef income would be sent to 
anasylum. I shall not trifle with Mr. Hamilton by pretending 
that he approves of it. But since he does not approve of a 
fifty-fifty division as between me and the programme seller, 
will he give us his own figures, and the reasoning by which he 
arrives at them? An excessive veneration for distinguished 
dramatists, and an undeserved contempt for programme 
sellers, or an extravagant admiration for programme sellers 
and a pious horrer of playwrights, may seek to express itself 
by giving the one more dinners than the other in spite of the 
natural fact that neither of them can eat more than one; 
but it is no use Mr. Hamilton telling us merely that he feels 
like that. He must decide how many more dinners. How 
much should T have 
iow much Dean Inge, and how much Jack Dempsey ? 
Granted that it is right that we should keep Dr. Inge decently 
poor whilst making Mr. Dempsey monstrously rich, what 


and how much the programme seller ? 


exact proportion of income should we aim at as between 
them. I say fifty-fiftv. Mr. Hamilton says 

Mr. Hamilton reads the Spectator. This is a guarantee 
that he is an educated man, intelligently interested in public 
questions. Yet he confesses that he does not know the 
meaning of the words national vitality. The possibility of so 


”% 


stupendous an ignorance would, in my opinion, condemn the 
capitalist system which has produced it even if there were 
nothing else against it. 

I am sorry Mr. Hamilton has lost money by investing it in 
Russia. Ihave lost some myself by investing it patriotically 
at home. But what could Mr. Hamilton expect if he risked 
his capital on the stability of the Tsardom? 1 could have 
varned him that the security was a rotten one. 

By the way, I was represented by an incredulous compositor 
as viving the received pronunciation of Socialism as Soashlism, 
But that would have been far too near the mark to call for 
comment. What I wrote was Soashlim. I should, perhaps, 
have written Soashim. I do not complain; dropping an 
*“s* is no worse than dropping an “h”™’; and both save 
time and articulation. But it is useful to have these phonetic 
facts on record. —-I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Bernarp Saw, 


» 


10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2, 


THE PEKING TARIFF CONFERENCE 
| To the Editor of the Srecraton.| 

Sir,—-I represent in the Far East a large British engineering 
firm, and have just returned from one of my periodical visits 
of several months to China and Japan. ‘The present boycett 
against British goods in China is becoming very serious, trade 
in the Treaty ports is practically at a standstill, British 
merchants, brokers, and representatives, especially in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong, are having a bad time, also it has an impor- 
tant bearing on unemployment in England. 

What would do more than anything else to ease this situ- 
ation almost at once is for influential opinion in England 
to show active sympathy with the young China movement — 
outside, of course, the strong minority sprinkling of Bolshevism 
which is fostered by the Russians —during the sittings of the 
Tariff Conference at Peking. The young China, or Sun Yat 
Sen, or Kuo Ming Tang movement, as it is called in China, is 
much broader than a mere student movement ; it contains 
many educated and experienced Chinese who know what 
they are opposing and have a clear idea what they want, which 
naturally the masses of young students have not, Their 
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complaint is that other nations have rights of their own, 
whereas China alone amongst the Powers is still compelled 
to suffer from the survival of interfering foreign institutions 
and practices which are out of date, 

It is true that certain demands are being made by the 
Bolshevik clement which it is improbable will be conceded by 
the Powers outside Germany and Russia for many years to 
come, such as the abolition of extra-territoriality, about which 
so much has been written. The fact is, those Chinese who have 
holdings in the Treaty ports would be very seared indeed should 
England, Japan and America suddenly decide to withdraw 
the safeguards which the extra-territorial system provides, 
These Chinese property holders have a good idea how quickly 
their possessions would drop in value under Chinese adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, many foreign residents in China consider 
the time is ripe for certain of China’s grievances to be remedied 
-~ such as a revision of the Treaties, many of whose pro- 
visions are one-sided and in some respects ridiculous. By 
one Treaty China is compelled to permit the emigration of her 
coolies to British Colonies, though they are now actually 
excluded and yet the obsolete Treaty remains in force. 
Then again in Shanghai, a city of nearly a million people, 97 
per cent. of whom are Chinese, who pay 80 per cent. or more 
of the municipal taxes, there is no Chinese member of the 
Shanghai Municipal Board. Foreigners are immune from 
taxation in China, which is an indefensible condition in these 
days, considering the developments of foreign trade and other 
interests in China. Further, other nations have more or less 
extensive tariffs, while China alone has to submit to her 
customs duties being fixed at the will of the Foreign Powers. 

I am convinced that the only serviceable contribution 
England can make towards China’s permanent welfare, and 
incidentally England’s own commercial and industrial advan- 
tage, is in the direction indicated above,--I am, Sir, &e., 


M. 


THE HOMECROFTING SCHEME 
| To the Editor of the Srecrxror.| 
Sin, So many inquiries have been made as to how the Tfome- 
not of myself, exactly, but of my 
that T must crave so much of your space as will allow 


croft experiment is faring 
friends 
me to say briefly, first. that thanks to the Spectator readers’ 
response the scheme has aroused, and has held. the local 
interest at Cheltenham which was an indispensable condition 
for success ; and, secondly, that the friends who lave taken up 
the matter there are very anxious to put it on a business and 
not merely on a philanthropic footing. And for the present L 
am simply standing by, doing my best to keep the ring for them, 
and appease the kindly impatience most welcome and dear 
to me— of those people who want a month's work done in a 
week and a years work done ina month, Tam waiting on a 
report. in other words ; 
Spirit on any score except that of the column or so that T shall 
have to be begging from you to talk about it when it comes. 
And may I, while Lam about it. write just one word LT want 
to say conecrning that list good piece of advice you gave me, 
to stand by my accountant? It is this that T mean to. 
It’s not so easy to follow an accountant, but LT think IT shaly 
follow mine. No man knows what he can do till he is tried : 
but IT don't think T shall fail, if it came to the pinch, even in 
that last humiliation of returning to all the subseribers every 
penny of their subscriptions, and releasing all the others from 
their promises. T am, Sir, &e., J. W. Score, 
University College, Cardiff. 


and waiting. as vel, in no anxiety of 


SOCIALISM AND THE COMMON LAW 
[To the Editor of the Srwecraror.] 
Sir,- Great as is my respect for the learning of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and greatly as [T share vour reverence for the common 
law, I feel that the letter in this week's Spectator should not 
pass without a word of protest. The authority of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s name is such that his letter might readily 
to a widespread belief that in the tight of the common law 


vive rise 
Socialism must stand condemned, Such a belief. besides 
being unwarranted, would for its possible consequences alone 
be deplorable. The legislation of the near future may well 
be in the hands of men brought up in the Socialist faith, The 


preference of the older Fabians at any rate for the Roman | 
is notorious. 


aw 
That preference coupled with a popular beliet 
that the comrion law is an enemy to Socialism might have 
consequences for the future of our law which Sir Frederick 
himself would be among the first to deplore. 

Legal theories, or rather lessons drawn from the history 
of law. are not scientific tests of the value of political theories 
or movements that may be based upon them. It would be 
about as scientific to discuss theories of biology or cugenies in 
that way, though admittedly the law as to succession embodies 
much well-tested human experience. It is as unjustifiable, 
therefore, as it is mischievous to suggest that the principle 
which made the courts frown upon private monopolies * ig 
the grain of truth in Socialism.” 

The Law develops along lines of its own, and nothing but 
confusion ever results from intruding a political theory into 
law or a legal theory into politics. In the past theories of 
all kinds, some of them not without analogies to Socialism 
or even Communism, reacting on political activity have 
provided material for the growth of law, and there is no 
reason to suppose that there will not be similar sources in 
the future. But the spirit of the law will never identify 
itself with either Socialism or Individualism or with the 
principles of any political creed that may be inspired by 
them, or by any other product of political speculation. = 
I am, Sir, &e., H. Gorrriy, 

The Temple, 

THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 

[To the Editor of the Srucraror.| 

Sir, It is many years since [ commenced reading the Spectator 
regularly, but I do not remember any article which gave me 
keener pleasure than Dr. Inge’s. As a Scotsman and Presby- 
terian [Tam not conscious of being prejudiced in favour of 
the Dean 
admiring gratitude. There is nothing in the Dean's remarks 
which any clergyman could take exception to, although 
he felt’ himself numbered among those who are faithfully 
dealt with. The vigour and terseness, which Dean [nge seems 
always to have at command, are a splendid mental tonic, 
and L have recommended his latest writing to some of my 
patients who need a little bracing up in cerebration. ‘The 
Spectator is always a splendid tonic, and this week it must be 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

GEORGE C, STEWART, 


but a masterpiece, of whatever nature, compels 


considered * extra special.” 
19 Grahaas Road, Falkirk. 


[To the Editor of the Svecravor.| 
Sir, An ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory. May 
I give my own, even if it seems to involve an excessive use 
of the first person singular? That, Tam afraid, is unavoidable, 
but my experience is probably shared by many other country 
clergymen, 

I preach every Sunday a written sermon to congregations 
of small farmers. agricultural labourers and their families. 
Their numbers have not varied appreciably during my 
ministry of nearly twenty-four years. They come, as they 
have always done, and listen with all their attention. You 
can see it, and vou might hear the proverbial pin drop. I 
Claim no merit, except that [T take paims in the preparation 
of my sermons, 

Of two things T am convinced. Religion and theology 
are diflicult subjects, and a good many of the clergy think it 
necessary to speak about them to their people, as if they were 
children, in words and ideas of one syllable. It does not 
occur to politicians to do so, when an election is coming on. 
They probably know what they are about, and address their 
audiences as rational men and women. 
intelligence than they are credited with ; 
ean follow a train of thought, if it is clearly worked out and 


People have more 
and any congregation 
clearly expressed, [do not of course say they can remember 
and reproduce. Hew many could, even in an educated 
audience ? 

Again, English country-people are tongue-tied. 
ina good deal more than they can give out. 


They take 
I have learned in 
preparing candidates for Confirmation and in catechizinys 
not to ask too many questions. T[ speak about the points at 
issuc, and then say, * Do vou understand ?° and if they say 
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“Yes,” that isenough. I have sometimes been told, “ I under- 
stand, but cannot put it into words.” 

“What is the cifect of your sermons?” I do not know 
and I never ask. I have done my best, and am content to 
Jeave it there. Tam encouraged by the facts that people come 
and that they listen. Probably the effect of any given 
sermon is negligible, but many millions of sermons have been 
preached, and this continual dropping of water wears away the 
hardest stone. Of one thing I am pretty sure, and that is that 
the tone of English country-life in these parts is a good deal 
higher than it was a few vears back. Perhaps the sermons 
of the country parsons have helped to bring it about, even 
if their contribution was no more than that of the fly on the 
wheel.—I am, Sir, &ce., Norron G. LAwson. 

Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 


LOCARNO AND PRESIDENT WILSON 

[To the Editor of the Srprcrvaron.] 
Sin, —At a time when there is general rejoicing at the results 
of the Locarno Conference, it seems fitting that we should 
pause for a moment to remember the name of a Statesman 
whose last active work was in connection with the promotion 
of the cause of International peace. But for the fact that the 
League of Nations is in existence, and is a “ living ~*~ organi- 
gation, there would have been no * peg ~~ upon which to hang 
the Locarno “ hat.’ Whilst it is true that the idea of a 
League of Nations was not solely President Wilson's, * yet,” 
as Colonel House has said, ** the power to make it a real and 
living thing was his. Tlistory will give him the credit of using 
this power to the utmost to create an instrument to make 
wars less probabie.” 

The oceasion is, therefore, opportune to pay a tribute to 
the memory of one to whose power and influence the creation 
of the League owes so much, and to whom this new advance 
along the road of peaceful International relationships would 
[ am, Sir, &e., 

Arrucr C. Murray, 


haye brought infinite satisfaction. 


Brool:s’'s, St. James's Street, 


IS PROHIBITION A’ FAILURE? 
|T'o the Editor of the Sprcrxron.] 
Sin — The article in your issue of September 12th, “ Is 
Prohibition a Failure?’ has just been brought tardily to 
my notice, although [ am a lifelong subscriber to your paper, 
It is signed by A. BP. S., a Scottish engineer who ingenuously 
admits that for the last ten years he has resided in a single 
town of the vast United States, and that in this lapse of 
time he has seen but few men intoxicated and no drunken 
women on the strects. It is most likely that had he lived 
for forty years or more in that same city he would have had 
the same story to relate. But wherein does this prove 
whether Prohibition be a failure or a suceess ? It has been 
my profession for the last twenty years to travel from one 
end of the country to the other, and [ have staved in a great 
number of large and smail towns: everywhere the steady 
increase of drinking has struck me, and the statistics of the 
police and hospitals will bear me out. As [ speak a number 
of foreign languages, and have dealings with all sorts of 
people in various strata of life, my observations are probably 
less circumseribed than those of your Scottish correspondent. 
Is he aware that the Federal authorities estimate the number 
of bootle 
number considerably greater than that of the former saloon- 
keepers ? Does he realize that all over the country the 
people are making home-brew, distilling poisonous corn 
whisky, drinking synthetic gin, &c., without mentioning 
the huge quantities of liquor that are smuggled in from 


ers in the United States at a million or over, a 


ro 


abroad ? 

That women, as an almost universal rule, are abstemious 
is no novelty here, nor is this fact due to prohibitive legis- 
lation, for William Cobbett observes it in his Journal dated 
1818 (Journal of a Year's Residence in’ America). 

Your correspondent puts me in mind of a friend who 
happened to be sent over to this country with the Zionist 
Delegation. He dined with us in New York upon his return 
from a long journey through the United States, and my 
wife remarked to him: ‘* My dear Mr. X. ... you must 
have found it quite diflicult to get along here without any 





knowledge of the English language?” “ Ach, madam,” 
answers our guest, “in America no one speaks rnglish 
Why, I have travelled from New York to San Francisco and 
from Minneapolis to El Paso, and excepting from the coloured 
porters, have hardly heard any English spoken, and certainly 
never had any occasion to use it. I know Yiddish and 
German, Russian and Classical Hebrew, and I have made 
speeches, delivered lectures, written articles in a number 
of cities, I have been almost everywhere, and have found 
that in America English is altogether unnecessary.” I 
protested that my experience was even broader and certainly 
longer than his, and that to my knowledge English was very 
generally spoken or at all events usually understood, whereat 
he laughed immoderately. 

[ am afraid that your Scottish observer is a case of ab 
una discere onnes, and that some other chronicler of the 
same southern town with a more intimate knowledge of 
conditions elsewhere, ab onnibus discens unam woul 
probably be able to tell you a quite different story.—I ain, 
Sir, &c., Naruan Der Waris. 

Ae 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER: A SLAUGIITER- 
MAN’S POINT OF VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,--So much has been written from various points of view 
that I have thought it would not he amiss to give to the public 
that of a slaughterman. Let me state that it is from one who 
has with his own hands slaughtered all kinds of stock, cattle, 
sheep. pigs and calves. and also has spent much of his time in 
shop work and in the making-up trade and curing also. This 
experience is not confined to any one town, for I have plied my 
trade in various places and under different conditions. 

Many of the slaughterhouses are quite unfit for the purpose, 
and, even in some of our towns. slaughtering is carried on 
under the most objectionable circumstances. Some of them 
are dirty, cramped, insanitary and devoid of the space required 
for the cooling of carcases. Many are in close proximity to 
the dwelling house and are frequented by the children of the 
tenant. In some places in the northern Counties animals are 
slaughtered in the sale shop with blinds drawn down. In one 
place in which IT worked for years a family was reared in a 
house in the slaughterhouse vard, which consisted of about 
twenty lock-up slaughterhouses, and the Jewish slaughtering 
was conducted on the ground floor while the family resided 
above. A very large number of the slaughterhouses have 
cattle and sheep huddled up in the back part of the slaughter- 
houses with only open partitions, and in these you could see 
the sawdust and manure clotted on the floor, and the carcases 
of the animals we have to consume hanging under these con- 
ditions. Many of the slaughtermen keep clogs and old jackets 
and aprons at the slaughterhouses for slaughtering in. which 
lie from week to week unscraped and unwashed, and the colour 
of the boots is just as if they had been dipped in a tub of 
dirty red paint. 

I have little patience with those of my trade who state that 
the poleaxe and other methods are not the producers of 
immense suffering. If the battering to death of an animal, 
the knocking out of an eye, the driving of the poleaxe into the 
nostrils and other parts of the head through a misdirected 
blow, the breaking away of an animal from the slaughterhouse 
after having been struck with the axe, sheep lying with three 
of their legs tightly bound within sight of their companions 
slaughtered, the jumping off the crutch, as some sheep do, 
when a youth attempts to stick it with a blunt knife, the 
hanging up of calves by hind legs till they bleed to death —if 
these things are not suffering then tell me what really is, 
These sights are not tales of the past, but present-day realities, 
Having given you these facts may I state my candid opinion 
of the Ifuraane Killer ? With the use of these all this suffering 
among these tens of thousands of animals is swept away. My 
experience is that these instruments save much time and 
remove all pain. Tlaving been also engaged in the cutting-up 
of carcases, [ am absolutely certain beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it is impossible to detect the difference between the 
flesh of an animal shot and one otherwise slaughtered, and I 
do not know of a single slaughterinan who would undertake 
to say that he could. The ene is equal to the other, The talk 
of the blood being discoloured is to my mind silly and unworthy 
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of the trade, and the assertion that pigs will not cure is abso- 
Jutely ridiculous and untrue. The instruments which I have 
always used are perfectly safe and there is no fear of accident 
from their right use. 

I have stated my case: I have no axe to grind and no 
interest in the sale of either instruments or cartridges, but I 
have a duty to perform as an eye-witness and wish to record 
my experience.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Donps 
(Late Superintendent of the Carlisle 

Public Slaughterhouses). 

THE EXPORTATION OF 
BUTCHERY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,-—The Report and Evidence of the Departmental Committee 
has just appeared. ‘The price of these volumes (31s.) will 
militate against their being much read, and the public may be 
misled by quotations from the Report without having a chance 
of examining the evidence. The statements of independent 
eye-witnesses (whose visits were unannounced) as to cruelty 
at Vaugirard Abattoir, Patis, and elsewhere, have been 
brushed aside because members of the Committee paid visits 
and found conditions different. Tflowever, the latter visits can 
hardly be termed unexpected. One member, forinstance, states 


HORSES FOR 


“we were joined a few minutes afterwards by the Ministry of 


Agriculture’s inspeciing veterinary official.’ On another 
occasion two members introduced themscives to the Veterinary 
Inspector, who said ** very courteously but firmly that it was 
necessary to obiain authority to visit the abattoir from the 
Préfect de Police and we had to return to the centre of Paris 
to obtain this.” 

My Society recognizes that now, with tightened up inspection 
and « higher standard of fitness, the horse export trade horrors 
have decreased, but maintains that crueity is inevitably 
connected with it, and cannot be prevented until the trade 
becomes a dead meat one. 

Because of the ideal slaughterhouse conditions reported to 
exist in Holland, it is argued that it would be hypercritical to 
stop exporting our herses. Our horses do not go only to Holland, 
and reliable evidence has been given of the treatment our 
horses do receive on the Continent. 

‘There is now an additional cbhjection, for bull-fights, presided 
over by M. Painlevé, are being held in Paris this weck, and 
it may be that our horses will be used to pander to this form of 
sensation, 

As to the allegation that the Society's film, prepared in 1914, 
was faked and that horses were not then commonly killed by 
stabbing with a knife, the Relgian Government Port Inspector, 
giving evidence on July 14th last before the Committee, quotes 
a colleague's letter. saying, * In Boom the horses were formeriy 
killed by sticking directly with a knife.’ Ile further states : 
* Jt may be in some places—TI think it has been done— they 
kill by stabbing.” This, out of the mouths of Belgian Govern- 
ment officials, confirms the veracity of our 1914 film.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

E. G. Fairnuoime (Captain), 
Chief Sceretary. 

RSPCA, 105 derinyn Street, London, S.W.1,. 

{the Report of the Departmental Committee on Export 
of Horses to the Continent, without the evidence, Cmd. 2495, 
can be bought for I1s.—Ep. Spectator.} 


WAT - YAN 
OPENINGS IN CANADA 
[Yo the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin,—The following letter, by Mrs. N. H. Coombe, which 
was awarded a prize in the Toronto Financial Post for the 
best description of suceess on an Alberta farm, may interest 
your readers :— 

“In 1907 my husband and T homesteaded. We had just $70 
and a few household effects. We built a shack and bought an ox 
team and a breaking plough, a few hens and a cow. Fair crops and 
gardens followed the cultivation of the sod. A brood sew and a 
horse were then purchased, calves were raised into cows, and a fine 
pen of hogs supplied us with meat and cash. ‘To-day we own 
18 head of horses, 35 cattle, and are milking five cows. All the 
land is cultivated and everything paid for. There is a full line of 
machinery, two gasoline engines, a motor car, garage, large two- 
story barn, and a five-roomed house, a small orchard and a berry 
plantation, beds of rare perennial flowers, un avenue of maples, 


an ice house and many portable granaries to house the ine: 
yields of grain. Labor-saving devices for household work have 
been installed. A telephone connects us with long distanc and 
rural. Radio brings us news, concerts, lectures and church pro- 
grams. Education and musical advantages have been given the 
family. No help has been received: the rich soil, ideal weat] 


- : eather 
conditions and excellent pastures have brought about these results.” 


sing 


— Iam, Sir, &e., C. 


ELECTRIC HEAT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—-Crusader seems to have been unfortunate in his exper- 
ience with clectrie fires. He writes, “I have experimented 
with electric heating in London, but had to stop after the first 
bill came in, the cost being absolutely prohibitive.” I have an 
electric fire in my study which gives a steady and moderate 


heat. The cost works out at about two shillings a week. the 
power rate being 2d. a unit.—I am, Sir, &c., Ts. Be 
Liverpool. 


CALVERLEY’S ODE TO TOBACCO 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,— There is an unfortunate confusion about the authorship 
of this well-known ode. Mrs. Creighton, in the Life and 
Letters of Thomas Hedgkin has stated that a poem on the 
subject of smoking printed in Temple Bar and erroneously 
attributed to Calveriey was written by two sisters of ‘Thomas 
Hodgkin. From these facts it has been generally inferred— 
the mistake was repeated in the Times of Friday, October 23— 
that Calverley’s ode in Verses and Translations, written in 
the style of Longfellow’s ** Skeleton in Armour,” is the poem 
of the two young Quaker ladies. As a matter of fact the two 
have nothing in common except their subject. ft would 
be interesting to ascertain the dates of publication. My 
own copy of Verses and Translations is dated 1874, but it is 
the fifth edition.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp B. Pouron,. 


Oxford, 
WALKING IN CIRCLES 


[fo the Editor of the Seecraror.]| 
Sik, Can any of your readers give a satisfactory explanation 
of the statement, usually accepted, that those trying to 
make their. way out of the Bush or any dense wood often, 
after prolonged walking, find themselves where they started, 
thus proving they had moved in a circle ? 

i heard an interesting theory put forward some monilis 
It was that most people are imperceptibly longer one 
side than the other (usually the left), This gives a bias 
so that turning to one side comes instinctively mort 
than keeping straight on. T know nothing of wandering in 
the Bush, but many cyclists have told me, if they have to 
turn it is * far easier” to do so to the left. IT have never 
understood why this should be.--I am, Sir, &ce., 


ago. 


natural 


M..G. ¢, 

[Probably no pair of legs or arms are exactly equal in power. 
Eyes, certainly, are hardly ever equal. ‘There is nearly always 
a governing or stronger eye. The governing leg perhaps deter- 
mines the direction of the circular movement. We suggest 
that it is easier for right-handed persons to turn to the left 
either on a bicyele or on their legs. Conversely a left-handed 
person ought to find it easier to turn to the right. 
he ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


But does 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Str,—I should like to draw attention to the remarkable 
financial policy of the State of Guernsey between the years 
1816 to 1837. <A full account is given in An Ewaneple of Com- 
munal Currency, by J.'T. Harris (P.S. King and Son). During 
that time the State created £81,000 of money on the security 
of Spirit duties. £25,000 of this was redeemed and the notes 
destroyed. For instance they built a Market Hall with an 
issue of £1 notes, and redeemed them with the shop rents. 
In 1816 the Island was in a desperate state and by 1837 it was 
flourishing. In 1827 and 1830 the first two banks opened. 
By 1837 the influence of the banks brought this financial 
policy to an end. The State accepted a loan of £15,000 at 3°, 
from the banks in place of interest free notes, and the balance 
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of £41,318 in notes are an interest free debt, to this day—a debt 
to themselves. This experiment is worth further investigation, 
as if Guernsey could safely do this 109 years ago, Britain 
could create many thousands as much to-day.—TI am, Sir, &e., 
Ii. Wricut. 


38 Bromar Road, S.E. 5. 


IN SEARCH OF A HYMN-BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Spncraror.| 
Siz,—Your correspondence on hymn-books reminds me of 
ago by the Musical Scholar 


a plaintive re mark made to me years 
of Worcester College, Oxford. He said to me: “It is 
extremely difficult to find suitable hymns for the College 
Chapel Service. You see the Dean (Dr. Hadon, a musical 
genius) wont have them unless they are decent music, and 
the Provost won't have them unless the words make sense— 
so our choice is very limited.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Z. 
A CHILD’S WILL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.-I think the following document may interest and 
amuse vou. It is a copy of the will of a child of nine or ten 
was found among some old papers. It was written on 














and 
half a sheet of paper and sealed. The writer is now well past 
middl : 
MARY GREY'S WILL. 

M y to be equely divided between my sisters Alice and 
A y brothers Auther and Charles. My desk my mother 
is to nd my work box for my sister Anne. My work basket 
with U {to my sister Alice and some of my books to hen also 
some \ to | nele Harry, also to Amy, some books to Auther and 
Char! wbum to Auther and dog book to ( harly. My dolis 
to if any and mv stone ware to my ne My cloths to 
n lL else for Aunty and Uncle and I should like them to 
tal er Anne their child. This is my will if I should dite 

vish this to be str attended to and seen to by my 

I 


Signed by Mary Grey. 
Also by A. M. Grey. 
and H. Grey.” 


F. B. Price. 
9 PD , 1d Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Phe writing of wills is, we imagine, a very rare amusement 
among children. They prefer to play at weddines, Christenings 
&e.. which have to do with life. But wills have to do with 
death, and though children believe in death they believe in it 
rat! for others than for themselves. The fondness of boys 
for playing at han ing —the sequel to which is sometimes 
eu tin a coroner's court-—may scem to be an exception ; 
| bably it is the drama of an execution more than a 
‘ plation of death and its results that appeals to them, 

i 5 het | 


WEMBLEY FOR THE HOSPITALS 
| T'o the Editor of the Seecraton.] 


N i have heard it SUE EE ited that some of our West end 
] Is should be transferred bodily to Wembley. leaving, 
© ! ivin tations and clinics for out-patients. The 
buil es are not, of course, quite suitable, but might surely 
by lapled without much difficulty, and the fresh air and 
a ‘ id be invaluable; even the distance from Harley 


1 


Sireet is quite negligible nowadays, and the consultants them- 


sol would benefit immensely by the drive into the country.— 
J. B. Pennincton, I.C.S. (retd.), 


TUE HUMOUR OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

1V'o the Editor of the Svecrator.| 
Sie, I feel sure that if your correspondent were to visit 
Cambridge during one of the periods that the masterpieces of 
Gilbert and Sullivan were being presented by the D’Oyley 
Carte Company, he would be surprised at the overwhelming 
popularity with which these operas are received by the younger 
members of the University. 

{I myself have waited to book tickets at the New Theatre 
in a queue, composed mainly of undergraduates, of over a 
quarter of a mile in length, stretching from the becking office 
to a considerable distance beyond the main gates of Emmanuel 
College. The first person in this queue was an undergraduate 





of Trinity College who had taken up his position at half past 
six in the morning. He alone bought over £70 worth of 
tickets. Within a few hours the whole of the available tickets 
for the weck had been disposed of. During the performances 
the pit and gallery were thronged by students ef both sexes 
who had not been fortunate enough to secure booked seats. 

I think this one example in itself will go to disprove the 
illusion that the Gilbert and Sullivan « pera is losing favour in 
the eves of * the young people who represent the intelligentsi Tg 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

M.A. (Cantab.). 


“ABIDE WITIL ME” 
[To the Editor of the Spreraror.] 
Sin,—Having seen a request in the Spectator for a correct copy 
of * Abide with Me~ 


of the hymn in faesimile, just as it was written by the composer. 


I have much pleasure in sending a cops 


These copies were printed to be sold in order to 1 funds 





for rebuilding Lower Brixham Church. —I am, Sir, &c. 


[The following verses either have slight verbal differences 


from the most familiar version or do not appear in it at all: —- 


t 
Abide with me! Fast falls the Eventid 
The darkness thickens Lord, with me abide. 
When othe help s fail, and comfort fi 
felp of the hel ple s, O:; i with me! 
Not a brief glance 1 beg, a passing word; 
But as thou dwe!l’st with thy d ples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, Tre 
Come, not to sojourn, but abide with m 


Come not in terrors, as the King of king 


But kind and good with healing in thy wings 








‘l'ears for all wok a heart ry piea 

Come, Friend of Sint then abide with n 

Thou on my head in early youth did’st smil 

And though rebellious and p vi 3c meanw} > 

Thou hast not left me, oft as L left thee. 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 

Hold then thy cross before my closing eyes, 

Speak thr much tl gloon and point me to the sk 

Heaven's morning breaks, and Earth’s vain shado flee ! 


For iife, in death, O Lord, abide with me! 
Ep. Spectator.| 


“ WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMA OF THE RING’ 
[To the Editor of the Seectaror.| 

Sir With reference to my book, Wagner's Music Drana of 

the Ring, recently reviewed in your ¢ jumns. I should be 

extremely grateful if you would allow me to correct an unin- 

tentional error. The quotations from Wagner's Essay. Die 


Nibelungen, appearing in Chapter 2 are, of course, from Wilitam 





J 


Ashton Ellis’s translation of Wagner's Prose Works, published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. The copyright 


of the Prose Works and all other published literary W Tks of 
the late Mr. Ellis is vested in Mr. T. Francis Howell, by whose 





kind permission the above-mentioned quotations are repro- 
duced. I now desire to make acknowledgment of this 
permission, and to express regret for its inadvertently not 
having been made in my book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. Ancuier Leroy. 


“MAN’S SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


in,—In his review of the above work Mr. Philippe Mairet 


Tt 


says “It is hard to speak the truth of such a work.” His 
review amply proves the truth of his frank remark. —TI am, 
Sir, &ce., Arriuur Conan Doyui. 


Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


SKULLS IN PORTRAITS 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir,—Will you allow me to enquire through your columns 
what is the significance of a skull placed, at the lower end 
usually, in many old portraits? I am told that it is simply a 
variant of memento mori, fashionable for some time, but it is 
possible that there may have been some special reason for its 
introduction of which I am unaware.—I am, Sw, &c., 
Epwarp May. 


Rockbeare Court, Devon. 
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A PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 
[To the Editor ef the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—I am sending you the enclosed Report of the payment 
of bonus for the thirty-fifth successive year under a scheme of 
profit-sharing inaugurated in 1890. It is not an important 
matter, but at some angle it may interest you. 

Industrial strife is obnoxious and harmful in every way, 
but especially because large masses of people suffer who have 
nothing to do with the matter at issue. Profit-sharing has for 
many years been my ideal, for at any rate helping to secure 
industrial peace, and when an opportunity came for introducing 
it I seized it. Anybody may condemn ours or any other 
profit-sharing scheme and point out endless defects — chiefly, 
I venture to say, because the eritie himself is ignorant of 
the facts and circumstances of the particular case. All 
businesses differ. There is no really precise and common 
ideal to be followed in every jot and tittle. Our scheme 
suits our business. It has worked, and, after all, that is the 
main thing. Nothing about it was lawyer-made, but it has 
hitherto been found lawyer-proof. ‘The Jaw that’s best 
administered is best,’ and that is probably the strongest 
point about our scheme. I enclose copy ef eur scheme 
incorporated with the present rules of the Superannuation 
Fund.— I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Maruipson. 

Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls & Combs, Lid., 

Victoria Park, FE. 9. 

[We cannot accept Mr. Mathieson’s modest statement that 
the matter is not important. He and his colleagues have 
done a fine work in so managing their business that under the 
schemes which they devised they have paid since 18980 over 
£500,600 in bonuses to their workers, an addition of about 
20 per cent. to wages, besides provident benefits on a generous 
seale. The articles of the scheme boldly proclaim: the hope 
of the directors that “ the employees may in process of time 


become owners of the Company's undertaking.”-- Ep. 
Spectator.] 
THE MENACE OF THE TOWN DOG 


[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 

Sin,—'The dog population of Great Britain is said to have 
now reached more than 4,000,000. According to Mr. Croxton 
Smith, Secretary of the Kennel Club, the number of dogs 
of all kinds licensed two years ago was nearly 800,000 more 
than in 1905, and since then the figures have increased con- 
siderably. The greatest increase has, of course, occurred in the 
towns where the greatest accession of numbers to the human 
population has taken place. There are to-day, for example, 
50.000 more dogs in London than there were eight years ago, 
and to many people it is obvious that the limit of safety, 
so far as town dogs are concerned, has already been execeded, 
While the British people are admittedly the most fervent 
animal lovers in the world, they have also a reputation for 
leading the world in sanitation and hygiene. 'The necd for 
reconciling these two propensities is an urgent one. 

The fouling of the streets and pavements of urban and 
surburban districts by dogs is only too manifest to anyone 
with eyes to see with, while a mercly clementary acquaintance 
with the disgusting habits of housce-flies reveals that the 

xnenace of the town dog is a vivid reality. Those same 
flies that consort with corruption in the streets are later to 
be found crawling over the food you eat and defiling the milk 
your children drink, thanks to the incredible carciessness of 
mistresses and maids, and the negligence of pastry-cooks, 
butchers, fishmongers, dairymen and provision merchants, 
who are exempt in this country from penalties for the offence 
of leaving foodstuffs unprotected from loathsome contam- 
ination. 

That a remedy for the poliution of the streets must be 
found without delay is indisputable. The Borough authorities 
of Kensington have threatened the infliction of fines upon 
owners whose dogs are found fouling the streets. ‘This is 
a meve in the right direction, but as a preventive measure 
it is likely to prove futile. ‘The cure, or, at any rate, the 
ment, of the nutsane drastic, 
‘tion of the dog population of towns seems to 
This might be effected by a 
The great majority of 


abuts necds something more 


em! the reda 
he the CUolunOon-scnse 


Jargely increased scale of taxation, 


course. 


eee 


dogs are luxuries, kept for the pleasure of their owners, and 
should be made subject to a luxury tax. No true dog-lover 
would, presumably, object to paying more than the insig. 
nificant tax at present imposed for the possession of his dee 
friend, while the dog-owner who is not a true dog lover, and 
there must be thousands of these judging by the unkempt, 
unwashed and generally uneared for condition of so many 
dogs secn in the streets, would give up dog-ownership to the 
advantage of the neglected dog as well as of the condition 
of the streets. In France an admirable graduated scale of 
taxation exists. ‘The highest rate is for faney dogs, a lower 
rate covers sporting dogs, a lower rate still is demanded for 
watch-dogs, while animals, such, for example, as sheep-dogs 
employed in association with a man’s calling go free. 

Some such system might well be adopted in this country, 
The present rate of taxation should be raised all round, the 
lowest impest being for watch-dogs (with a very precise 
official definition of a “ watch-dog ~~), while that for faney 
and sporting (luxury) dogs might well be largely increased, 
and the additienal income derived from it Landed over to 
urban authorities to cover the cost of keeping their streets 
in a more wholesome condition. For the greater happiness 
of the animals themscives, no licence ought to be granted 
to anyone unable to pass a rigorous examination in the proper 
care and treatment of dogs. I am, Sir, &e., ea8ce ey 

[We heartily agree with the intention of this letter, but 
we must say that we shrink from making a dog a ™ rich man’s 
Juxury.” Love of animals is onc of the most 
influences in life and it would be a great pity to 
difficult for any class.—Ep. Speciator.] 


EXTRACTS 

Wrrrk Women IN THE 
Australian Club, Melbourne, writes : 
sees the result of tropical living om a large number of our 
women, especially from the midwifery point ef view, 1 have no 
hesitation in stating that the moist Tropics. even of Australia, 
are not a fil place for the permanent home of cither our white 
and, what is more, I know very 


. 


humanizing ” 
make it 


FROM 


"FROPICS : 


LETTERS 
Dr. R. W. Hornabrook, 
* As a medical man who 


women or our white children ; 
few white women who co look upon the moist Tropics as their 
We may argue on this point until domes- 
Any man or woman 


permanent home. 
day, but we shall never get over nature. 
who has had any lengthened experience of the Tropics knows 
perfectly well that feeling of lethargy and lassitude that coincs 
over one working in the Tropics. which is only intensified by 
years of residence. These remarks apply to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. I admit there are big possibilities as regards opening 
up of certain areas in moist tropical Australia under some of 
the Mediterranean races.” 


The Princk or WALES AND Sourm AMERICAN TRADE: 
Mr. S. Ileckstall-Smith. Secretary, Anglo-South American 
Association, writes: ‘ Almost before the Prince had set foot 
on his own sheres again there was conercte evidence 
to show that his visit to the rich countries of South 
America has already had the effect of stimulating trade 
between these countries and Great Britain. Judging 
from figures and information which have reached this 
Association, both from British manufacturers and South 


American importers, we estimate that the next twelve month's 
returns will show an appreciable increase in trade from 15 per 
eent. to as much as 50 per cent. Already big contracts 
involving large sums have come to this country from both the 
Argentine and Chile ; 
how we are losing trade. British merchants are actively setting 
to work and sending out their representatives.” 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment: Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,009 words. The Editor 
of the Speciator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for recsiving contributions at 
this oflice will be January 25th, 1926. ‘The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, “* Unemployment Competition.” 








whilst. stirred by the Prinec’s words of 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
IMPROVEMENT 
By Artrucr W. 


SIGNS OF 
IKKippy. 


Uxiess the indications are misleading, there scems to be 
cround for thinking that the closing months of the year may 
mark the commencement of greater activity in trade, and 
that there may be a further extension of financial and 
business ac tivity in the new year. Not that the outlook 
is by any means € ntively clear. At the moment of writing, 

have, for example, such deterrent factors as chaotic 
eurreney and financial conditions in France, the autumn 
drain of gold from the Bank of England, and the fact that 
ven now relations between Capital and Labour are scarcely 
of a character warranting hopes of the nation as a whole 
putting out its maximum amount of effort. Moreover, 
the latest returns of our foreign trade for September, 
revealing a further increase in the adverse trade balance, 
show how much effort is required if our export trade is to be 
raised to the point which is necessary if our financial and 
economic independence and our command of the foreign 
exchanges is to be regained. 


Lorp INcucarre AND SHtpPpinc, 


I make no apology for prefacing the first article to the 
Spectator’s Autumn Banking and Insurance Seanphement 
with a reference not only to the trade of the country but to 
general international conditions, for the manner in which 
our banking and commercial prosperity are closely linked, 
and, moreover, the extent to which the prosperity of the 
country as a whole is connected with international develop- 
ments, is becoming increasingly recognized. From week 
to week current financial developments are dealt with in 
the financial pages the Spectator, but in these supple- 
ments it is possible to take a somewhat more exhaus- 
tive view of the situation and to gather from the develop- 
the previous four months some idea of future 
prospects. Before dealing, however, with the immediate 
banking and financial ag tag and giving cause for the note 
of optimism sounded in the first sentence of this article, I 
lay perhaps be par one further word of preface to the 
various articles which will be found in the following pages. 
It is in harmony with the fact that our banking and financial 
developments are so largely dependent upon our great 
shipping and commercial industries that first place is given 
to the valueble article which Lord Inchcape has contri- 
buted to our columns on the subject of liner traffic, and 
there is a point in his article which seems to me so vitally 
connected with the whole financial outlook that I shall 
refer to it more fully at the end of this article. 


ments ol 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 


A complete survey of the English banking position will 
appear as usu il in the February issue, following the pub- 
lication of the phwctier Reports, but in the present number a 


banking by 
correspondent, from which one or 
Whether as the result 
of goa from the South, or of convictions from 
within, there is little doubt that the Scottish banks are 
using their resources much more freely for the financing of 
trade, and are relying less completely upon long-dated 
investments for the pa A la of their funds. This is 
undoubtedly a good feature, and if, pore it should 
be due even in part to competition from banks south of the 
Tweed, the Scot is now retaliating in fine fashion by no 
longer confining his English offices to the Citv of London, 
but extending operations to the West End district. Bankers 
will, I think, turn with interest to an articl »by Mr. Gregory 
on “ The Banker and the Con munity,” in which, after 
dealing with some of the modern criticisms of the banker, 
it will be noted that Mr. Gregory, while by no means 
supporting all these criticisms, or suggesting that out 
bankers are to be held responsible, would hold them 
responsible, for being able, almost to control the prospe rity 
of the country at will, makes certain suggestions in the 
direction of identifying still more closely the responsibilities 
of the banker in relation to the trade of the country financed 
by our banking resources, ; 


detailed examination will be found of Scottish 
an Edinburgh banking 


two very interesting facts emerge. 


1 
nance, 
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Insurance As AN Economic Facvor. 

Finally, as is customary in the Financial 
Supplements, especial promuincnee is) given to certain 
aspects of Insurance, for there has been nothing more 
remarkable in recent years than the unprecedented de- 
Velopments in insurance activities and in the part played 
by Insurance in ihe economic and social life of the com- 
munity. Moreover, a moment’s thought will show that 
by the great broadening of insurance activities, the progress 
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of insurance has become as important a reflection of the 
financial position of the country as banking itself. Time 
was when insurance business was mainly ee to the 
actual covering of protection for depe ndents in the case 
of death, or of actual losses by fire, sca or ace adenk. Now, 
however, by he endowment policies and limited 
premium policies, no small proportion of the national 
savings is effected via insurance companies, so that the 
growth in the insurance life premiums constitutes perhaps 
quite as great an index to saving power as the movements 
in banking deposits themselves. In some respects, the 
index is even a more reliable one, for the | 

deposits may often be due quite as much to an expansion 
in loans and advances as to the actual saving power of the 
community, 


reason of t 


growth im banking 


y 
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BankinGc Liqu pity. 


That the general tendencies both in banking and 
insurance companies from the shareholders’ aud poliey- 
holders’ points of view are favourable may be gathered 
from the current prices of the shares and stocks of various 
companies, to which more detailed reference is made in 
another article,* and, while 1 do not doubt that by 
reason of the prolonged trade depression not a few banks 
will have to make provision for the possibility. of bad 
debts, there are one or two points in the general banking 
developments even of the current year wie are suggestive 
and encouraging. One of these is the manner in which 
the banks have succeeded in pote alls disentangling 
themselves from the involuntary position of ‘Trust 
Companies which was thrust upon them by the 
of the War, so that at one moment of the post-War 
period the proportion of banks’ 
was something like 22 per cent., as compared with a little 
over 13 per cent. previous to the War. On June 80th 
last, however, the banks had effected a total reduction 
in their investments of about £130,000,000, bringing the 
proportion of assets to a little over 16 per cent., and during 
the past four mouths there has been a further shrinkage 
in the holding of investments of just over £12,000,000. 
In this respect, therefore, the banks ase in a freer position 
for financing the trade of the country, while the profits 
which have resulted ji realizations 
of investments have gone far to offset ae ieee of increased 
expenses, bad debts, and so forth. Incidentally it is 
= remarkabl that such huge sales of investments 


his erticle will be found in the latter part of the current issuq 
Ra. the heading of i nance, Public and Private. 
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should have been effected by the banks of the country 
with an almost uninterrupted upward movement in 
prices. The absorbing power of the investor must have 
been great, though two possibilities have, perhaps, to 
be taken into consideration, one of them being the extent 
to which foreign money has come here and the other being 
the extent to which the purchases of banks’ customers 
may have been stimulated by loans from the banks, 
for it is a little difficult to associate the expansion in 
Loans and Advances by the joint-stock banks entirely 
with ordinary trade requirements. 


Ture Locarno Pacr. 


On the whole, therefore, examination of the banking 
figures for the past year indicates a satisfactory position 
and one calculated to inspire confidence with regard to 
the future, and I should be inclined to base favourable 
expectations with regard to the outlook upon that fact, 
plus the following further considerations: (a) the 
conclusion of the Eurepean Pact: (b) the successful 
re-establishment of the Gold Standard ; and (c) the prob- 
able carly removal of the embargo on foreign loans. 
AS regards the first of these points, there is, I think, 
little doubt that the European Pact, if ratified, promises 
to be the most important development since the adoption 
last year of the Dawes Report, and there can be no 
question that the approval of the Dawes Report and the 
gradual improvement in the position in Germany marked 
the turning of the tide. I do not forget that it may also 
have brought additional foreign competition, but, taking a 
long view, I am not at all sure that even that fact, which 
may easily be emphasized still further by any general 
revival of trade following the European Pact, is not a 
blessing in disguise. We cannot get far in real trade 
activity and in consuming power until the costs of pro- 
duction and transport are lower, and those results will 
probably never be secured except by the fuller play 
of competitive influences both local and international. 
In considering the benefit likely to accrue to trade and 
industry from the Gold Standard, I do not overlcok the 
fact that, whereas at the date of the publication of the 
Spectators last Banking Supplement, the Bank had gained 
about £9,000,060 since the return to the Gold Standard, 
there is now a net loss of £5,000,000. But it must be 
remembered that we have had successive reductions in 
Bank Rate and that we are at a period of the vear when 
Gold withdrawals are usually extensive. Our present 
stocks of the metal, however, are large, and unless with- 
drawals during the next few wecks should be heavier 
than is anticipated there seems to be every prospect 
of the removal ere long of the embargo on forcign 
loans. Past experience has abundantly shown that 
while effect may not follow cause immediately, our loans 
abroad have usually proved a stimulus to our trade 
operations, and unless there should be some holding up of 
the European Pact— which at the moment scems unlikely 
-~-1 hold to the belief that, while there will doubiless 
be many difficultics and obstacles to be overcome, a 
revival in European political confidence will involve a 
stimulus to international financial and commercial 
activities, and that there is no reason why in these activi- 
tics Great Britain should not obtain a full share, 


A WarnInc. 


Nevertheless, IT must cenclude on a note of caution. 
Granted that there is a promise of a general expansion 
in international business, are we in a position to make the 
fullest use of those opportunities 2 Our speedy loss of 
gold, following upon successive reductions in the Bank 
Rate from 5 to 4 per cent., should serve to remind us of the 
danger spot, namely, the weakness in our export activities. 
The question would seem to be whether we are going per- 
petually to protect our gold by high Bank Rates at the 
expense of the trader, or whether, by an expansion in 
our export trade, we can hold the exchanges without the 
application of very high money rates. In the main, the 
answer to that question must be supplied by our chief 
organizers of industry and by organized Labour. In so 
far as in some industries improved organization and 
mcthods of working are required to compete with foreign 
industries, there is responsibility attaching to Capital, 


a 


but, in the light of the experience of the past few vears 
the Capitalist may well declare that such organization 
impossible so long as Labour seems to be organized more 
with the object of defeating Capital than of obtaining 
the best results for the workers themselves. I) this 
respect Lord Inchcape in his article sounds a direct note 
of warning when he shows, first, how important it is for 
the commerce of this country that there should be 
maintenance of complete regularity in the matter of 
service by our great liners, and, second, what serious 
interruption to that regularity has been occasioned jy 
recent months by “the arrest through the efforts of 
Communists of tonnage in Dominion waters.” It requires 
no effort of imagination to realize that if this country 
were engaged in actual warfare nothing could save ys 
from defeat if we had to contend, not only with forces 
from without, but with forces ** within the gates.” Making 
all allowances for the proper aims and ambitions of the 
workers, it is the false economic doctrines apparently 
supported by so large a section of organized labour — 
which more than anything threaten our prosperity at 
the present time. Nevertheless, it is partly because 
I believe that, with the replacing of the War spirit by 
concentration upon industry and production — these 
economic fallacies will become more clearly revealed, 
that I have ventured to indulge in a certain amount of 
optimism with regard to the outlook, 


COMMUNISTS AND BRITISH 
LINER TRAFFIC 
IMPORTANCE OF REGULARITY 
By tHe Rr. Hox. tue Viscount Ixcitcare, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., K.C.LE, 


A Goop deal is heard from time to time in criticism of 
shipping rings ” and “ liner conferences.” The clock- 
like regularity of liner sailings, under normal conditions 
of trade and labour, has been forcibly brought home to the 
public mind by the disorganization— now, one has r 

to hope, nearly at an end—of scheduled sailings which 
has resulted from the strike in Dominion ports of seamen 
on British Articles. The organization of a liner’s vovage 


TRADE 


“se 


is a delicate structure, primarily dependent for ibs sniooth 
running on the movement of each individual ship in 


prescribed place. Upon this relative regularity depends 
a multitude of happenings. Consignees, relying on 


punctual delivery of their goods, are enabled to deal 
forward in the expected commodities with | 
assurance that their trade engagements will be kept. 


reaso rhe 


Storage arrangements and expenses are, in a regular 
flowing trade, reduced to a minimum; and the carly 


realization of values in a long train of transactions enables 
the financing of export business to be carried out wit! the 
assurance that a maximum of monetary accommodation 
shall be available, whether for manufacturers, merchants, 
shippers or consignees ; and beyond these again must he 


remembered, if for other reasons, retailers and consumers 
in the destined market. 
Another important point is that all shippers, large 


and small, receive identical treatment as regards freight. 
Without the orderly relation of tonnage, of various 
ownerships, to the collective needs of a given trade 
it would rarely be possible to find profitable employ- 
ment for the ships in the best of times. In periods 
when, as in the past three years, scheduled tonnage ts, 
in varying degree, in excess of the aggregate needs of the 
market, the owners of regular lines acting in good faith 
hold themselves bound to face the adverse conditions and 
to load their steamers at the intervals which accord with 
the usage of the trade in which they are engaged: to 
despatch them, full or not full, on the scheduled dates ; 
and to make punctual arrival and discharge at half a 
score or more ports regularly embraced within the voyage. 
In any given liner trade there may be a dozen or more 
apparently independent owners operating their respective 
ships on a route and at a succession of ports common to 
them all; each owner will, in each port, pay dues and 
maintain, at considerable expense, an ageney organization 
for the effective dealing with the business of his ships and 
































their cargoes in order that misdelivery, delay and 
jnconvenience may, at all ports, be avoided or mini- 
mized. 

With few exceptions, these prescribed intervals of 
departure and regulated movements, together with a 
fixed schedule of rates of freight applicable to the various 
classes of goods handled, are arranged in conference, so 
that transport charges and delivery dates are ascertained 
and trading thereby facilitated. This is a matter of 
mutual interest ; and as shipowners shoulder the risk of 
variations in the flow of merchandise by working their 
vessels through a series of programmed and dated voyages, 
shippers, who are primarily concerned to secure regularity 
of transport at known rates, recognize this and show 
preference for the facilities so provided, to the exclusion 
of casual vessels which, with no pre-ordained engage- 
ments, occasionally present themselves when seasonal 
shipments offer the possibility of full holds. Liner 
owners, Iet it be emphasized, maintain their routes and 
sailings in lean times; and it is no injustice to anyone 
that, having run with holds only half filled during the 
slack season of a given trade, they endeavour to obtain 
an assurance of full cargoes when cargo is seasonally 
plentiful. It may be assumed that, being reasonable 
men, each group is not without regard for the claims of the 
other; and shipowners and the mercantile community 
have evolved, as the result of sometimes unhappy ex- 
perience, a regulated system of working which, as nearly 
as possible, ensures complete efficiency and, incidentally, 
the best public service. 

How much of the nation’s commercial welfare depends 
pn the regular carriage of goods by sea 1 have brieily 
indicated. How much that welfare may be damaged by 
disruption of mercantile fleets through war is a com- 
paratively recent memory. We have yet to take a 
reckoning of the injury which has resulted from the 
arrest, through the efforts of Communists, of tonnage in 
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SCOTTISH 


By An 


BANKING 
EpINBURGH BANKER. 


Scorrisu banking, throughout its long record of over two 
and a quarter centuries, is so intertwined with the warp and 
woof of national history that any attempt to disentangle 
it from its particular setting or to view it from a purely 
independent standpoint is wellnigh impossible. It took 
its rise at a time when the national wealth was depleted 
by the disaster of Darien. It was largely through the 
efficiency of its banking system that the nation again rose 
in the seale of opulence, and the greatest war in history 
found its credit sure and unimpaired. A brief survey of 
present day conditions, as these are reflected in the 
banking position of Scotland, may point a moral as well 
as adorn a tale. 


Tur Onc 
There are eight Joint Stock Banks of Issue at present 


BANKING ANIZATION, 


operative in Scotland. Of these, four have in recent 
years become affiliated to English Institutions, while 
four remain independent concerns. Agreements and 


understandings as to the general conduct of business are 
honourably observed. Deposit and Jending rates as 
regards business in Scotland are the same in all the banks, 
and a table of charges —discretionary in some directions 
and fixed as regards other classes of business—is the 
order of the day. And so, although competition born of a 
healthy rivalry remains keen, cutting of rates as regards 
business in Scotland is not practised.  Th's friendly co- 
operation and mutual understanding has a_ beneticial 
result and enables each bank to conduct business on a 
recognized basis as regards the general public. The plus 
or the minus quantity in respect of results in given areas 
has accordingly its roots in a psychological, rather than 
on a market basis. 

Unlike the London banks, the Scottish institutions 


make up accounts af various periods and only in two 
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and Surplus: $49,000,000 
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59 Pall Mall, SW.1 
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international banking service. 


direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal 
clients engaged in foreign trade. 


Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


The management at any of the London Offices will be glad 


to CA Alaun th. hHanuk § factiilies 1 aclau ana fo conse 
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International Bankers 
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The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 
three banking offices in London each of which is 
fully equipped to afford a personal, 
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you on your foreign banking and trade problems. 
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instances are balance-sheets framed as at December 31st. 
These are the annual reckonings of the Clydesdale Bank, 
and the North of Scotland Bank, both of which are 
affiliations of the Midland Bank. Before the fusion of 
interests, the North Bank made up accounts as at Sep- 
tember 30th, but the date was lately adjusted so as to con- 
form with the practice of its Scottish colleague and the 
parent Institution. The following table shows the 
various banks with their dates of establishment and annual 
reckonings. 


Jank. Established. Date of Balance. 
Bank of Scotland ee 1695 os February 28th 
Royal ee ee 1727 ee Early October 
British Linen .. ee 1746 ae January 15th 
Commercial ee ee 1810 ae October 31st 
National .. ee ee 1825 +4 November Ist 
Union... n< ee 1830 ee Early April 
Clydesdale one ee 1838 oe December 31st 
North of Scotlan Ke 1836 ne December 3tst 


Paid up Capitais and Reserve Funds (exclusive of 
Pension Reserves and balances carried forward) accord- 
ing to their latest balance-sheets were as follows :— 


Bank. Paid-up Capital. Reserve Fund. 
£ £ 
Bank of Scotland ee 1,325,000 a 1,050,000 
Roval .. an ee 2,500,000 tel 2,347,393 
British Linen .. es 1,250,000 os 1,560,000 
Commercial ut “* 1,750,000 os 1,750,000 
National ee as 1,100,000 Pes 1,300,000 
Union .. a“ re 1,000,000 me 1,300,000 
Clydesdale “ ee 1,100,000 é* 1,300,000 
North of Scotland ws 1,059,5)0 ja $50,000 


£11,084,500 ee = £113,597,393 


Scorrisu Bank Deposirs. 


A review of the last available returns shows the aggre- 
gate deposits of the cight banks to be round about 
£250,000,000, an average of slightly over £30,000,000 for 
rach bank. The premier position as regards deposits is 
held by the Royal Bank cf Scotland whose liabilities under 
this heading amount to round about £40,000,000, while the 
North of Scotland Bank shows little over half that figure. 
The other six banks remain wonderfully consistent as 
regards the average, which would seem to imply that 
Scottish patronage is fairly equally distributed. A 
moderate contraction in deposit resources has, of course, 
in recent years been notiecable in Scotland as elsewhere, 
the primary cause being doubtless the low rates prevailing, 
and the counter-attractions held out to the public by 
municipalities and other public bedies. It is significant 
to note that while the Banks of Issue have experienced 
over a series of years a decided shrinkage in deposit 


funds, Trustee Savings Banks have in every area 
been able to repert an inerease. The clientéle is, 


of course, entirely different, the business of the Joint 
Stock Banks being mamly associated with the mercantile 
community, while the sinews of the Savings Banks are 
furnished by small lodgments gleaned from artisan clients 
for the most part in industrial centres. Viewed from the 
general banking aspect, the progress made by the trustee 
banks—and that notwithstanding the attractions of the 
National Savings Certifieate—is extremely satisfactory. 
In not a few instances, the capital accumulated in this 
direction has in course of time been utilized by thrifty 
depositors as a nucleus for trade enterprise, the savings 
bank acting in an appreciable degree as a nursery where 
seeds are allowed to germinate and grow until a trans- 
planting process is warranted. The Joint Stock Banks 
are in every case extremely anxious to encourage the 
developments of small traders, and at present many 
thousands of this class are now valued account holders 
in one or other of the Scottish banks. 

Besides the cause already referred to, viz., low rates, 
the contraction in bank deposits may be, and undoubtedly 
is, associated with another important factor. Within 
the last few years an enormous ammount of capital has 
been employed in building and extension schemes. The 
housing problem in Scotland, as elsewhere, is still very 
acute, ‘Tenants, often much against their will, have been 
in many cases elbowed into proprictorship, and nest eggs 
have heen rudely disturbed in consequence of these 
changing conditions, 


Again, retailers of goods in order 


to keep pace with altering conditions, and with a view to 
conserving business, have in recent years been unusually 
diligent in arranging extensions. The leading thorough. 
fares in many of the large towns are eloquent of such 
expansions. These developments, which betoken jin. 
creased spending all round, have their logical reflex in the 
banking totals. It would not be safe to venture a 
prophecy as to the results which will be made public over 
the next few months, but in all probability the balance 
sheets due to appear over the next quarter will be marked 
by the same characteristics as their immediate predecessors, 
ADVANCES. 

While as regards deposit business the general tendency 
has been downward, it is satisfactory to note that trade 
advances have moved in quite the opposite direction. In 
the Scottish Bank balance-sheets, the ratio of advances to 
total liabilities seldom exceeds perhaps a third. During 
the War period and for some years thereafter the banks 
were all more or less in the position of investment com- 
panies, holding large blocks of Government securities, and 
the margin of profit earned in this direction with a maxi- 
mum of safety enabled reserves to be very considerably 
augmented. The sums represented by _ first-grade 
securities are still of substantial dimensions, but recent 
balance-sheets have disclosed an appreciable turn-over in 
the complexion of the assets, and the expansion in trading 
Joans is a very welcome and satisfactory aspect of present 
day business. Last year the increase showed round about 
two and a quarter millions sterling, and in all probability 
the reckonings this year will show further progress in the 
same direction. The prudent maintenance of assets in a 
thoroughly liquid state—which has always been a marked 
feature of Scottish banking—has enabled the banks to 
respond readily to all legitimate trade demands, and to 
foster both private and business enterprise to the fullest 
extent of their requirements. 


NOTE 


The Seottish Note Circulation, which at the present 
time totals over £20,000,000, is a valuable asset in the 
banking system, as through this medium a widespread 
policy of branch extension has been made possible, with 
corresponding benefit alike to the banks end the com- 
munity. The senior bank enjoys the largest circulation, 
but the premier place is closely contested by the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, which has by far the largest 
number of branches of any of the Scottish institutions. 
The following details show the autherized and the actual 
circulation as at August 29th last :— 


CIRCULATION, 


Averag 
Cireulation tor 
four weeks ending 
Authorized August 20th, 
Circulation. 1625. 
£ £ 
Bank of Seotland ee 396,852 ee 3,208 
Royal ee «e ee 216,451 < 2,653, 
British Linen .. oe 438,024 ae 2,723, 
Commercial +e os 374,880 ne 2, Of 
National .. ine os 297,024 ie 2,35 
Union ee <e ee 454,346 ns 25 
Clydesdale in ee 274,321 os 2,4 
North of Scotland o* 224,452 ee > 





£2,676,359 


The benefits to the National Exchequer from such a 
large circulation are also substantial, as in addition to the 
Bankers’ Licence to issue, the notes are liable in an annual 
stamp duty of cight shillings and sixpence for every £100, 
based on the actual circulation, This is compounded 
half-yearly. 


BankinG Prorirs AND DivipENDs. 


Gross profits are not now disclosed by any of the Scot- 
tish Banks, and in the ease of the North of Scotland Bank 
even net profits are not now disclosed. So far as the 
general public are concerned, the profits earned by the 
banks which are now owned by London institutions are o! 
comparatively little interest. It is different in the case 
of the four independent banks, whose stocks and sh 
are freely marketable, and whose shareholders are main!) 
identified with the Scottish area. According to the 
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| EVERY PRUDENT BUSINESS MAN 


knows that an unteward event, over which he can have no control or which cannot be fore- 
seen, can ruin the results of many years of hard work and destroy much capital value which, 
at this time, could only be replaced with enormous difficulty. For this reason, therefore, 


the GENERAL BRANCH of 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


should receive the fullest consideration of every business man. 








Policies are issued covering 
MARINE, FIRE, BURGLARY, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
MOTOR-CAR, LIFT, FIDELITY GUARANTEE, PUBLIC LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, 
PLATE GLASS, ete. 





The policies give complete protection against 
the various Contingencies Covered, and the 
preminm rates will be found very mederate. 


All Classes of Life Assurance Business Transacied. 





: , e: — . 
Information respecting any form of insurance obtainable from :— 


CHIEF OFFICE . - > HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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| COMMERCIAL BANK OF ||| ST fANDARD BANK 


SCOTLAND, Ltd. - SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Subscribed Capital... ... £5,500,000 | AUTHORISED CAPITAL - . £10, 000,000 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1810. Bankers to the Se jerament of the Union of South Alrice; +> the Rapectat 

Sou I Rheod y ssaland Pi torat and Tenganyika Territory. 
; Paid up ins ve eee «= £:1,750,000 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £8,916,660 
Reserve Fund . oes £1,750,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,229, 165 
Deposits (31st October, 1924) £34,700,000 RESERVE FUND  .- -  £2,893,335 
UNCALLED CAPITAL - £6,687,495 
£11,809,995 
te en all 

Head Office: aad Gin: 
- | 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
14 George Street, EDINBURGH. 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.'4. 
General Manager: ALEX. ROBB.  Seeretary: MAGNUS IRVINE, London Wall Sranch: 63 Londen Wall, E.C.2 


West End Branch: § Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 


London City Office: Hamburg Ae Bank of British West Atrica, Ltd. 
Over 32 Branches, Sub-Br aA he z sak tees oa wie 8 h and East Africa 
62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
, &L. 3. 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 











Manager: ANDREW W. RUSSELL. deessiearcadecindlinedieet tat 
Assistant Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE. EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
Kingsway Branch: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. INCOME TAX.—Claims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken. 





JAMES 0. DAVIDSON, Manager. 


Glasgow Chief Branch : 113 and 115 BUCHANAN STREET. 
Manager: ANDREW SCOTT. Asst. Manager: WM. COCHRANE, 


a facility ofinnted for the Development of Trade 





with all parts of South and East Africa, the United 








States of America, and the Continent of Europe. 











| en 
j 








The Bank has 300 Branclies and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, : 7 ' * I . 
ank has ; 4 > ar »dits . nquiries invited. 

and Banking Correspondents in the principal Towns in the World. Documentary Credit Arranged Enquiries Invited. 
Every description of British Banking and Foreign Exchange THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent pcst free on 





Lusiness transacted, 
; S application. It gives the tatest information on all South and East 


The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or African matters of Trade asd Commercial Interest. 


Trustee under wills and settlements, and to act as Trustee, &c., for 
Public Bodies or Institutions. 





BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 
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g 
A Complete Banking 


Service 


fF 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for the transaction of banking g 
business of every description through 
1,830 branches covering all important 
agricultural, commercial, industrial and 
residential districts in England and Wales. 
The Head Office is at 5 Threadneedle 

Street, London, E.C. 2. 


‘ 


SEDO DE MOSS OS OO TO SOON ST See 


i; 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED =| 


Affiliations : Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern 
Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North 
of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; The London 
City & Midland Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


£5,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Capital Aithorised - - - - 
Issued and Paid-up- - - = 


The Bank is able to offer to its clients at 
home and abroad exceptional facilities in foreign 
exchange and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and to provide up-to-date credit 
reports and information as to business conditions 


of the world. Correspondence 


in all parts 


invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


= ((Inland): “ Saesrevo, B atr, T.onpon,” 
} ° 
Telegranhic Address \(Foreign): “ Sarsaevo, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No, Roya 7111, 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 

















| 
| 
| 








CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Outstanding Features of Report for 1924: 
Business in force, £99,810,887. ~ 
Increase, £15,052,302. 


Total New Business paid for in year, £21,686,980. 
Increase, £5,415,705. 


Assets, £21,209,957. — £1,841,079. 


Surplus Riad ici: the Year £727,707. 





This is the largest Surplus in the 


history of the Company. 


The rate of Interest earned during the 
year was £5 19 5 per cent. 








The Company has not only maintained, but has increased the 
bonuses to Policy-holders since 1914, and at 31st December, 1924, 
carried forward an undivided surplus of £1,784,274. 


The Company issues most liberal Poiicy and Annutiy Contracts, and 
fullest particulars will be furnished on application to the nearest 
Branch Office, or the Head Office for Great Britain 


2 St. emes's Sennen, keseiein, S.W. 1. 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.1.A., Manager. 








THE YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. = kevistercd in 


Established 1880, 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund 


Yen 83,500,000 














Head Office - - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 

BATAVIA } KAL YUAN » SAIGON 
BOMBAY KARACHI SAN FRAN CO 

sists: trade ame KOBE SAMARANG 
Bl ENOS AYRES LONDON | SEATTLE 
CANTON 1 LOS ANGELES SHANGHAI 
CALCUTTA | LYONS SHIMON I 
CHANGCHUN | MANILA SINGAPORI 
DAIREN (Dalny) NAGASAKI |} SOURARBAYA 
FENGTIEN NAGOYA | SYDNEY 

(Mukd NEWCIIAWANE | TIENTSIN 

HAMBUR( 'NEW. YORI TOKYO 
HANKOW OSAKA | TSINANFU } 
HARBIN PEKEN ; TSINGPAL . 
HONG KONG RANGOON VEADIVOSTOK E 
HONOLULI RIO DE JANEIRO (ter arily cle } 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Dills of § 
Fxchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers and § 
Letters of Credit on above places and clsewhere, and 


transacts General Banking Business. 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obiained 


on application. 





Li ndon Office: Fs Bishot sgale, E var c i, r: C.z2. 








K. YANO, Manager. 
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e. ; 
latest reports the profits and distribution of these instilu- 


tions were as follows : 


Rate of 
Net Profit. Dividend.* 
£ 
Bank of Scotland .. a6 365,975 16% 
toval oe ee rv 452,369 15°, 
: . oo - 6°, on ‘* A” shares 
reial.. . os 335,117 168% * ssh 
Comm ° 7 10°. on “ B ares ni 
Union aie ee e% 330,464 18°, 


The yield per cent. at approximate prices works out 


as under : 
Approxi- Divi- 


mate  dend as Yield 

Bank. Share. Paid. Price. above. ay 
Rank of Scotland.. £150 £100 346 16°, £4 12 6 
Roval .. Stock £100 301 56% £419 9 

Commercial 

“A ‘ £24) £5 153 16% £5 | 6 
. —— £1 All 11/3 10% £417 0 
Union “ re £5 £1 80/6 18% fi 9 6 


FoREIGN EXCHANGE AND Truster BUSINESS. 
During the last few years, special Acts of Parliament 
and Supplementary Charters in favour of Scottish banks 


wave invested them with much wider powers, and under 
! 





y defined and amended constitutions various 
taken Exchange 


more ful 


velopments have place. Foreign 


nents are now important auxiliaries in cach of the 
banks. and trustee business is also undertaken. The 
English ollice of Public Trustee having no counterpart in 
Scotland the gap is appree lably filled by the banks who 
are empowered to undertake this class of business. An 


important advantage attaching to this arrangement so 
far as estates are concerned lies in continuity of manage- 
ment, and in capacity to undertake satisfactorily the 

The fees charged for this ck: i 
business ire On a Very modest seale, and the knowledge 
that the administration of their estates may be perpetu- 
ated with efliciency and at a minimum of cost is a satis- 
factory arrangement to testators who have hitherto had 
to consider the possible contingeney of lapsed trusts. 
While the bankers who undertake this class of business 
preter to be sole nominees they do not object to act along 


‘ = 1 
ations involved. iss ol 


with others, subject to certain stipulations conceived to 
be mutually beneficial. 
BANKING EXTENSIONS, 

One of the most significant aspects of Scottish banking 
in recent years has been the enormous development of the 
branch system. Fifty years ago there were 880 bank 
offices in Scotland. ‘To-day the number is round about 
1,600, which gives an average of 200 for each bank. The 
largest branch system is that controlled by the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, whose extensions have been planned on 
a definite and well-considered scheme calculated to meet 
the needs of a widespread clientéle, and to stabilize a 
system which extends from Solway to Cape Wrath. 
Another important expansion, which reflects great credit 
on the enterprise of the Commercial Bank administration, 
was the breaking of new ground in the West Central area 
of London. For half a century, Scottish banks do not 
appear to have had any ambitions outside the Lombard 
Strect area. The purchase of Drummond’s business at 
Charing Cross by the Royal Bank in 1924, for the first 
time in history gave Scotland a footing west of Temple 
Bar, and the success of the enterprise was immediately 
reflected in the figures of the Royal Bank balance-shect 
and the handsome appreciation in the value of its stock. 
Within the past few weeks, another Scottish Bank has 
concluded arrangements for opening a West End office, 
and the initial successes to which we have just referred 
may lead to still further developments. Scottish banking 
is already represented in England at both Berwick and 
Carlisle, with their adjacent areas, but apart from 
London it has not, so far, penetrated to any extent 
even the northern counties. 

TRADE CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK. 

The great industries, especially those identified with 
the Glasgow district, viz., shipbuilding, engineering, coal 
and iron, are all more or less in a condition of acute 
depression, and the atmosphere of uncertainty which 





* These dividends are the latest announced and consequently show 
a slight variation from the dividends for the full financial year 
recorded on another page. —Ep, 


prevails here as elsewhere has its corresponding reaction. 
In some cases even preference dividends have been 
passed by important companies, and the outlook in most 
cases is obscure. Much depends upon a sane recognition 
by Labour of hard facts and the circumstances of the hour. 
At present, many large companies find it quite impossible 
to secure contracts at prices ruling, and large orders have 
been placed elsewhere on terms more favourable to pur- 
chasers. The curious circumstance is that while the 
staple industries are languishing, retailers, judging from 
recent developments, would appear to be enjoying quite 
a profitable turn-over. The inference to be drawn from 
this is that the general public are spending freely—too 
freely perhaps, fron a standpoint of healthy economies. 
Edinburgh may be cited as a typical example, its leading 
thoroughfares being seldom free of building scaffoldings 
associated with structural alterations, which must run 
into large figures, and all identified with the retail interest. 
Collateral with this expansion, several attractive bank 
olfices have also been established. At present the East of 
Scotland, and the Forth area more especially, is somewhat 
perturbed over the Admiralty decision to reduce Rosyth 
doc kvard to the level of a care and maintenance basis. 
This ceonomy movement has been the subject of a good 
deal of criticism—well informed and otherwise—-but 
probably no movement in the direction of conserving the 
national resources ever escup the pr tests of the circle 
which it immediately concern 
NATIONALIZATION OF BANKING. 

Ithough history may not always repeat itself, there are 
certain basic laws which Op rate over critical cycles, and 
in Scotland these have been well defined in the national 
experience. As we remarked at the outset of this article, 
Scottish banking took its rise at a time when the country 
was extremely poor, and the troubles of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when the banking system was 
in its infancy, made the path very hard for the generations 
who reaped the follies of their predecessors. But the 
stern conditions of the times built the nursery in which 
Seottish thrift was reared, and the resources of the nation 
prudently administered through a capable banking 
system laid the foundations of a prosperity which ts 
reflected not only in the cities of the north, but far beyond 
the national boundaries. The Scottish banks are the 
expression of the national life, and any attempt to super- 
sede their admitted efliciency by a State contrivance 
would be a blunder of the first magnitude. Arguments 
based on tradition may not be always cogent, but the 
delicate mechanism of a banking system which has its 
roots in mutual confidence and personal relationships 
would not readily adapt itself to a régime of State 
officialdom. <A cast iron system would take the place of 
an organism in which competition is the life of trade, and 
of which the mainspring 1s the personal equation, 

The Meunicipan Orrsioor, 

During recent years, the establishment in various 
districts of so-called municipal banks has been a develop- 
ment somewhat alien to the principles of sound finance. 
In some of the towns, “ Banks ~ protected by limited 
liability have commenced operations on a capital of 
2,000 shilling shares — their initial object being to provide 
cheap money to finance municipal undertakings. | Deposits 
payable at call are freely invited at a rate of interest 
somewhat higher than that offered by the established 
banking concerns. No one questions tie good intention 
of those indentified with these municipal enterprises, bu& 
responsible critics take exception, and reasonably sa, 
to the structure upon which they are being reared, 
The danger which lies ahead is that funds may be tied up 
in municipal undertakings, and that when the depositor 
demands his money it may not be available. Municipal 
borrowing in Scotland, as elsewhere, is of course of long 
standing, but the borrowing is generally for lixed periods, 
and in anv event, the lender to a Corporation has the 
security of the rates behind his. lodgment. Municipal 
bank depositors do not enjoy the legal security which 
attaches to first hand dealings, and therein lies the 
main objection, while the inadequate capital makes the 
whole scheme somewhat ludicrous. There is a strong 
feciing abroad that the indiscriminate use of the word 
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* Bank ” should be stopped. Farrows, and the Charing 
(ross affair besmirched the scutcheon. One would 
fondly hope that those responsible for later enterprises 
will recognize the important canons attaching to all 
banking enterprises— adequate capital, liquid assets, and 
reserves at eall. It is not easy to see how these conditions 
van be complied with by the schemes to which we 
have just referred, but no doubt the canny Scot will take 
time to weigh the risks as well as the attractions of each 
new wooer of his patronage. 


THE BANKER AND ‘THE COMMUNITY 
By Leoxarv F. Grecory. 


A Frexen political philosopher once said that those 
nations would be best governed which were ruled by 
bankers. During recent years certain of our eminent 
publicists have declared that they have discovered that 
our rulers are in fact bankers ; but this discovery pleases 
them less than it would have the Frenchman. Indeed, 
some have expressed their views of bankers in words 
which recall Cobbett on other matters. 

Characteristically, this group of publicists includes 
Mr. Belloc. “ The banking system,” he says, “ and the 
few men who direct it, are altogether too powerful. 
They control our lives. They are beginning to control 
the publie policy of the State, especially in England, and 
there ought to be a national authority superior to them 
and keeping them in order.” He adds: * The banks are 
far more powerful than Parliament.” Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford is equally certain of the identity of our real rulers. 
* He (the banker) confronts popular government with the 
autocrat in his last incarnation,” he writes. “ Not 
capital alone, but capital in this concentrated form 
voverns our lives, rations out to us the right and oppor- 
tunity to work, and fixes not its bank rates only, but our un- 
employment rate -even in the last resort our death rate.” 

These are not the ravings of demagogues: they are, 
presumably, the considered views of accomplished 
thinkers, who influence the thought of a large public. 
Therefore, they challenge serious consideration, What 
is the power of the banker in the modern community ? ; 
and if it is considerable, is it beneficent ? At the outset 
it must be confessed that the question is not easy to 
answer. The reason is not far to seek, for the question 
has only lately become of central importance. Indeed, 
it is largely the product of three circumstances: the 
growth of joint stock banking, the amalgamation move- 
ment, and the extension of the use of credit in trade ; 
and it is only within the last decade or so that these have 
become ‘notably active. Hence it is not unnatural. that 
much of the field of inquiry is unexplored and that there 
has not yet come into being a generally accepted school 
of thought. [Tt is true that some of our foremost teachers, 
both here and in America, are giving considerable attention 
to it. But, as Mr. McKenna has lately pointed out, “ we 
are still in the stage of inquiry rather then of positive 
opinion.” 

Nevertheless, the contentions of those who are alarmed 
at what they assert to be the dangerous power of the 
modern banker are worthy of notice, if only to emphasize 
the prematureness of certain of the remedies which they 
put forward, Broadly, these contentions fall into two 
groups. First, there are those who are alarmed at the 


power which the gold standard confers upon the banker ;. 


secondly, there are those who, while accepting the gold 
standard, are alarmed at the power which the banker 
exercises in the ordinary course of business. The first, 
though brilliantly championed, is of little practical 
importance. Having, in co-operation with other coun- 
iries, and upon the advice of nine-tenths of the competent 
opinion of the world, lately restored the gold standard at 
great cost to ourselves, it may be safely said that we shall 
not lightly abandon it. Indeed, it is probable that the 
question of an alternative to the gold standard will remain 
academic for at least a ecreration. 

But the contention ef those covered by the second 
group is of more inmediate interest. Though they do not 
alwavs make it elear, they generzily believe that the 
banker can regulate, in some measure, the pertodicity and 


es 


amplitude of the trade cycle. In other words, they 
believe that he determines, to some extent, the booms 
and slumps in trade, and, therefore, the social consequences 
of the changes in the price level which booms and slumps 
involve. The banker, they maintain, largely dictates 
not only which class, but in what degree and when it 
shall have good or bad fortune. ‘Hence, they areue 
that so vast a power, exercised by private individuals 
is anti-social in what is professedly a democracy. It “ss 
truce, in Mr. McKenna’s words, that some thinkers “ point 
out that a close connexion exists between currency value 
and the volume of credit, and they discuss the possibility 
of a more effective use of credit control as a means of 
modifying fluctuations in the price level, preventing trade 
crises, and mitigating the extremes of unemployment.” But 
there follows the vital, authoritative qualification already 
quoted : ‘ we are still,” he says, “ in the stage of inquiry 
rather than of positive opinion.” Nor is he alone in this 
opinion, Mr. H. G. Wells, whose testimony is all the 
more valuable because he is not a supporter of the existing 
order of society, says much the same thing. ‘ The laws 
of its (money’s) working,” he writes, “* are not understood, 
even in the banks and mints they are not clearly known ; 
our ideas about these laws change and develop.” I 
these opinions truly represent the present position of 
economic thought--and few will) say  otherwise— it 
follows that those ‘ wholesale” remedies put forward 
by those who are alarmed at the power of the banker are 
absolutely premature. Needless to add, this is one of the 
supreme arguments against nationalization in the present 
circumstances, 

But if expert opinion in regard to bankers has not yet 
reached the positive stage, it is generally conceded that 
bankers bear exceptionally heavy responsibilities ; they 
stand apart from all other organizations. Fortunately, 
the bankers themselves, from the central bank to the 
joint stock banks, are conscious of their responsibilities. 
The Governor of the Bank of England recently spoke 
thus: ‘“* The directors are honestly trying to do their 
best and to conduct the Bank, not only, L must admit, 
in the interests of the proprietors, but also in the interests 
of the State and of the public. We have to think of 
others than the proprietors.” The Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank has spoken in a similar strain. “I 
should like to tell you,” says Mr. Leaf, “ from my own 
knowledge, that those who are in control of the great 
banks are just English gentlemen and men of business, 
conscious of the fact that they are responsible for the 
smooth working of an important machine, the equipment 
of British industry, and they are animated by a genuine 
and very keen desire to run their machine, not as a moncy- 
making concern in the first place, but in the general 
interest of the country as a whole, without fear or favour, 
and without regard to the demands of any political 
party.” And the keenest critics of our banking system 
are ready to confirm these words. “ [ differ,” says Mr. 
Keynes, “from the immediate policy of the Bank ol 
England; but it is on the greatness and prestige of this 
institution, which no one has done more to increase than 
the Governor who now holds office, that I rest my hopes 
for the future.’ Another member of the Cambridge 
School of Economics has alluded to English bankers as 
“a prudent and honourable race of men.” Moreover, 
there is ample evidence that all parts of the banking 
machine work in complete harmony. 

At this point it is convenient to repeat the question for 
which an answer has been sought. What is the power 
of the banker in the modern community %; and if it ts 
considerable, is it beneficent 2? It has been shown that 
it is realized, by none more than by the bankers theim- 
selves, that the banker exercises considerable power, but 
that, the present circumstances of banking being of recent 
growth, economic science has not yet evolved a generally 
acceptable doctrine regarding the exact place of the 
banker in the modern community. As to whether the 
power of the banker is beneficent, we are abundantly 
safeguarded by the public spirit of our bankers. Never- 
theless, the bankers themselves are by no means inactive, 
so far as the public welfare is concerned. At least one ol 
their number is pressing for a definition of * bank ~ by 
Act of Parliament, in order tg minimize the danger ol 
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if not it will pay you to consult us 





Life ; 


as we act for all the leading Com- 


panies and can advise you of the most 
modern and hest contracts, including 


Disability Benefits. 
We also act as advisers in respect \ 
of Policies to cover Health, \\ 
Doctors’ Biils, Jewellery, \ 
Motors and all kinds of «\ 

Insurance Business. \\ 
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Write us on any 
There is no obliga- 
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and no charge for our. services 


or advice. 


GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS, LTD. 


Leadenhall Street, F.C.3. 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 





—- Colonial and Foreign Departments? 
20, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4, 
6, PALI. MALL, S.W. 1, 
and at 
BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, LIVERPOOL, 
= MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Foreign Bills and Cheeues are 
collected, and approved Bills purchased. 
World Letters of Credit are issued by 


F- all Branches of the Bank, and Cirewler 
Notes, Fereign Currency Drafts, 
Telegraphic ‘Transfers, and Letter 


Payments, available in ail parts of 
<< the world, can be obtained from the 
= principal Branches. 
k= The Agency of Colonial and Foreign 
— Banks is undertaken, 
= Over 1,650 Offices in England 
<= and Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 
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: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2. 





: 7 TORENHOUSE YARD, EC. 2.) 
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25-31 MOORGATE, E.C. 2 \ 


South American Trade 


A complete and efficient Banking 
service is offered to all trading with 
South America. Every description 
of banking business undertaken. 
Direct representation in France, 


Belgium, Portugal, and U.S.A. 


Moathly Trade Review and Status R¢ porls 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED. 


nt on application, 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund £7,140,000. 


4 
ASSETS EXCEED £10,000,000, MANCHESTER: BRADFORD: 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. an Piiieden Soe 35 Hustlergate 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE : ¥ “7 
WORLD. APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. i Affiliated with LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
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‘ ‘ THE 
Life Assurance Society. | LONDON & 
if} 
1925 BUDGET. =| OMAEASHIRE 
INSURANCE Ce 
Increased Death Duties. | 
The Society has a scheme of WHOLE LIFE SECURITY .- £11,094,132 
~ ASSURANCES at Exceptionally Low Rates of 
Premium which is specially devised as the most FIRE 
economical means of meeting DEATH DUTIES. CONSEQUENTIAL L035. 
Examples: 
Age next birthday. Premium for £1,000. ACCIDENTS 
35 20 4 2 | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LIVE STOCK 
45 28 19 2 
55 44 010 | 
| MARINE 
For full Prospectus of DEATH DUTY SCHEME write 
to THE MANAGER, 18 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, al 
W.C. 2, or to the City Superintendents, 30 Coleman | Webaiie | Raat 
Street, E.C. 2. | 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE, 
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fraudulent imitations ; and as a further means to the 
me end, another is urging the need for publicity for 
vital figures, prepared by approved agents, gut, as a 
further contribution to the public welfare, would it rot be 
possible for the banks to prepare and publish their collee- 
tive views of the banks in relation to the trade cycle? It 
mav be said in sober truth that such a document would 
be an invaluable addition to knowledge and the machin- 
ery to prepare it exists mn the British Banke rs’ Association. 
it would be interesting to know authoritative banking 


opinion of the proposal, 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
JRADING RESULTS FOR 
By Anon. 


Tur total premium income received by the British 
Insurance Companies for the year 1924 amounted to 

Of this amount £39,812,700 was paid to 
the Tariff Offices, and £9,487,007 to the Non-Tariff 
Companies. These totals include Accident business 
transacted both at home and abroad, but do not include 
the premiums paid to Lloyd’s Underwriters, which are 
not published, but which must, of course, run into sub- 
stantial amounts, at a guess, say, £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. 
As regards the Companies’ results after payment of claims, 
expenses and provision for the necessary reserves, the 
final profit on the income of £49,299,707 amounted to 
£1,111,253, or 2.2 per cent. As a matter of interest it 
may be noted that the profit made by the Tariff Companies 
amounted to £1,286,505, or a profit of 3.2 per cent. 
whilst the non-Tariff Companies showed a loss of £175,252, 
ra loss of 1.8 per cent. 

In 1923 the premium income of the Tariff Companies 
mounted to £37,078,701, with a profit of 2.2 per cent., 
ind the non-Tariff Companies an income of £8,019,374, 
with a loss of 1.2 per cent. 

These figures demonstrate very clearly that the publie 
get very full benefit in respect of their outlay on Accident 
Insurance, as no one can argue that a trading profit of 
less than 3 per cent. is in any way excessive: in fact, it 
is very creditable to the Underwriters that they can fix 


1924 


(49,299,707. 


premiums so accurately. It may be of interest to the 
reader to know that as regards turnover the * Conmercial 
Union ” and its subsidiary Companies lead the way with 


‘Ga 


a turnover of £7,721,403, and ts followed by the * Phoenix” 
with £6,112,291, the Emplovers’ Liability £4,692,652, 
~ Roval ” €14,568,734, and the * Liverpool and London 
ind Globe,” £.1.226,210, 

It will be these five Offices between them 
control over 50 per cet, of the total premium income. 

It is not perhaps very widely known that in 1923 an 
Ollice and the 
Workmen's 
Association 


with 
seen that 


agreement was made hetween the Home 
Accident Offices Association in respect of 
Compensation under which the 
undertook on behali ef its members to adjust from time 
to time the rates of premium charged for this class of 


Insurance 


Insurance, so that ‘the loss ratio, that is, the ratio of 
; ; 

Chains paid to Prehnular meonre, should approxinate 
60 per cent. for 1924, 1625 and 1926, and not less than 


62) per cent. in subsequent vears to be agreed between 


the Secretary for State and the Association. 


It the claims ratio for the year works oul at 60 } reent. 
there would be no a lristinent, but should it fall to. sav, 
35 per cent. then a vebate of 5 per ce nt. is payable to the 
Policy Holders from the premiums pavable for the 
following Vvear, The loss ratio us certilied by Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender. Grifliths and Co. for the vear 1924 
Was 52.88 per cent., a id the Policy Holders beeame en- 


titled to a rebate of 7.12 pi r cent. off thes premiuns for 
the coming vear, that is the difference be tween 60 per cent, 
and 32.88 per cent. 

To the that thie 
arrangement did not provide for the rebate to be cealeu- 


: : : 
lated to the nearest half per cent., which for 1924 would 
i” 


outside observer if seems strange 


lave been 75 per cent. As it is the clerical staff of the 
Insurance Companies must be involved in thousands of 
Intricate calculations which mieht well have been avoided. 


As so often happens, however, when such negotiations 


are on foot, small matters of this sert, although of 


ultimate importance, are apparently overlooked. With 
a loss ratio of 60 per cent. the Companies are left with 
10 per cent. out of which to pay agency commission 
expenses and to provide a profit. The business is expen- 
sive to work, asa large number of claims have to be dealt 
with necessitating a large clerical staff, and also an 
outside staff to investigate personally difficult and doubtful 
claims. It is doubtful whether the most economical of 
managements can keep the outlay on commission and 
expenses at less than 35 per cent., although since the 
agreement was made the scale of Agency Commission has 
been reduced and now commences at 10 per cent. instead 
of 15 per cent. previously allowed to Agents. It will be 
seen, therefore, that a profit of 5 per cent. is, in all proba- 
bility, the maximum that can be hoped for. The alter- 
native to this arrangement was apparently State Insurance, 
and to those who have studied the matter it is open to 
very great doubt whether a Government Department 
could give anything like the service of the Insurance 
Offices, and certainly the cost would be infinitely greater. 

It will certainly be of interest to watch for the next few 
years how the scheme will work out. 

Another section of the Accident business, which is of 
very great importance, and probably vields the largest 
income, is that of Motor Insurance. 
been a source of some anxicty since the War as, owing 
to the ever-increasing number of cars on the road, 
the ratio in the number of accidents per car is un- 
doubtedly increasing, whilst the cost of repairs since 
the War has been steadily increasing, although it is 
felt by those conducting the business that the zenith has 
been reached, and the results have certainly been slightly 
more favourable, so far as one can learn, in 1924. The 
Accident Departments of the Companies also include 
Personal Accident, Sickness, Burglary, Live Stock, 
Fidelity Guarantee and sundry other minor sections of 
the business, in all of which increasing care is required to 
show a margin of profit, as competition is very keen, whilst 
the claims seem to have an increasing upward tendency. 

That the Companies, however, are able to deal fairly 
with the Insuring Public and give them good value for 
their money and yet show a fair return to their Share- 
holders is evidence that those responsible for the manage- 
ment must be men of sound judgment and good business 
capacity, 


This business has 


DOCTORS’ BILLS AND INSURANCE 


Since our last quarterly Insurance Supplement we have 
had brought to our notice a new form of Policy issued by 
Lloyd’s Underwriters, and entitled ** The Doctors’ Bills 
Policy.” The idea of this Policy apparently emanated 
from a remark originally made by Lord Dawson of Penn 
in a speech delivered before the London Insurance 
Institute, in which he said: ** The cost of presery ing good 
health was becoming increasingly burdensome to the 
Middle Classes. The more medical knowledge improved, 
the larger the expense that fell upon the head of the 
family. He had known of families crippled for ten years 
by the heavy cost of modern methods of treating disease.” 
; The object of the Poli Vis stated to be prov ision against 
a heavy doctor’s bill in any one year, and consequently 
provides for payment in excess of certain sums which the 
Insured 

The excess amount 
vary with the medical fee per visit, and under Table * A 
the insurance is limited to General Practitioners’ Fees. 
Under Table ° BY” nbined Policy is issued 
covering Consulting Surgeon and Consulting Physician 
Ices, Nursing and Nursing Home ( harges incidental to 
ANV ODK ration ary also covered by the Policy and addi- 


will themselves carry. 


miumMs pavable 
‘? 


y 3] 
; insured and the pre 


! 
hnowever, a co 


tional charges for night visits, mileage, detention, spe ial 
Visits, drugs and surgical appliances. 


This being a new scheme, the underwriters have 
evidently felt it necessary to make certain restrictions and 


of which are clearly essential and others, 
however, 


exclusions, some 
perhaps, might be modified. We can quite see, 
necessity for extreme caution in endeavouring to formu- 
late a scheme of this kind. No doubt if the premiums 
charged are more than adequate, underwriters will be 
able to modity some of the present restrictions. 

In anv there is unquestionably a need for 


event, 
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some insurance provisions of the kind in favour of middle 
class families, and we therefore congratulate the pioneers 
in their efforts to provide a scheme, and wish them every 
success. 


DISABILITY AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
Tuere is no doubt that Life Assurance is becoming year 
by year a matter of importance to an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the general public, and is being recognized as 
one of the most important factors in providing, in the 
shape of an ordinary life policy, provision for the Insured’s 
dependants on his death, and in the case of Endowment 
Assurance as a provision for the Insured in the later years 
of life, with the additional advantage of affording pro- 
vision for his dependants should he die before maturity of 
the policy. 

There are, of course, still to be found disbelievers in the 
advantages of life assurance who will argue that they can 
invest their savings to yield a higher rate of interest. 
This may be the case, but they ignore some very im- 
portant factors, for example :— 

1. It is difticult to invest small amounts, and even then there are 
starnp duties and brokerage to be deducted. 

2. The particular investment selected may depreciate, or even 
become valueless. 

3. The difficulty of setting aside a fixed amount each year, unless 
there is a definite date for payment, as in the vase of the Life Insur- 
ance Policy. 

4. The fact that death may intervene before any substantial 
amount has been set aside. 

There is published by one of the leading companies a 
leaflet setting out particulars showing year by year the 
accumulation of savings by means of a life policy, and 
also by accumulating the same amount of savings at a 
reasonable rate of interest with a bank. It is clear proof 
of the extreme advantage of Life Insurance where death 
intervenes in the earlier years, and even over a long period 
the Insurance Policy shows the best results. 

The leading Life Offices include in their organization a 
Finance Committee supplied with all available informa- 
tion and expert advice, and it is evident, therefore, that 
they are in a better position to select profitable and safe 
investments than the ordinary individual, quite apart 
from the fact that having large funds to invest the best 
investments are brought to their notice before that of the 
individual with a small amount of available capital. 

The facts set out above, and many others which have 
not been touched on, should be sufficient to convince 
those who have not already taken advantage of the pro- 
tection and benefits offered by Life Assurance. There is, 
however, one point on which the Home Offices might 
with advantage improve their contracts and make them, 
so to speak, watertight. The American and Canadian 
Oflices are now adding a proviso to their Life Contracts 
known as the “ Disability Clause,” under which, in the 
event of illness or accident preventing the Life Assured 
from carrying on his occupation, the payment of premiums 
ceases, and in some cases there is a weekly allowance to the 
Assured in addition. It will be fully appreciated that this 
is a very important benefit, as should an Insured suffer 
from ill health or accident preventing him from following 
his ordinary occupation, he may have difficulty in 
mecting his expenditure for general maintenance, with the 
result that he may be prevented from paying his premiums 
just at a time when the Life Policy is becoming an in- 
creasingly important asset. There is no doubt that in this 
country the Canadian Offices are making considerable 
strides in their business as the result of advertising very 
widely the advantages of this particular form of policy, 
and whilst wishing them every success, we think it a pity 
that the Home Oflices do not generally offer some similar 
advantage, and thus bring the matter more prominently 
before the Insuring Public. The matter might be carried 
still further and an “ All-In ” Life, Sickness and Accident 
Policy issued under which, in addition to a capital sum 
payable at death, an annuity would be provided during 
disability from sickness and accident. 

Apart from American and Canadian Offices, and one 
or two Home Offices, the writer has recently seen par- 
ticulars of a Life and Disability Policy issued by one of 
the French Companies, so this is additional evidence that 
a demand is growing up for this particular form of 
Insurance cover. W. M. G. 


THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY 
SomE INTERESTING ADDITIONS. 
On another page I have referred to the manner ' 
which a comprehension of banking and finance has hea 
aided in recent years by the many excellent treatises 
which have appeared. This is a period of the year when 
there is usually a special outpouring of such volumes 
Space alone prevents my drawing the attention of readers 
of this column to a great number of valuable books which 
have made their appearance recently, but there are one 
or two of outstanding importance which seem to ¢all 
for special mention, the more so, perhaps, as these volumes 
do not obtain the publicity they deserve in the columns 
of the daily Press. 
Fai ix THE Franc. 

Much has been said and written during recent months 
upon the great fall in the frane, and we are told in the 
Various money articles of some of the immediate causes 
of the slump such, for example, as apprehension of g 
Capital Levy and delay in funding the French External 
Debt. Needless to say, however, the fundamental 
causes of the fall in the franc go very much deeper and 
the influences extend over a much more lengthy period 
than is indicated in the explanations given of the daily 
fiuetuations in French eurrency. Those, therefore, who 
wish to obtain a really comprehensive view of the position 
will do well to obtain a book which has just been published 
by Macmillan and Co., on The Financial Crisis of France 
by Mr. George Peel. In this volume we find such 
subjects as the big expenditure of France, the imperfect 
system of Budget-making, and the question of taxation 
dealt with over a period covering many years previous to 
the War. As a consequence it is possible, after reading 
this historical survey, to follow with much greater 
comprehension the manner in which the financial crisis 
has steadily developed to its present stage. It is a work 
which Mr. Peel was eminently qualilied to prepare, and 
I can confidently recommend the book to those who 
wish to obtain something more than a superticial know- 
ledge of the influences affecting French currency. 

A. W. K. 
=a 
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An glox South: a Bank. 


Head Office : 
Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 





COMMERCIAL BANK CF SPANISH AMERICA, 


53 Offices in the principal countries of + 
LATIN AMERICA. 


AUXILIARIES : be 
TRUST COMPANY, 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York}, and Ie 


x ‘Authorised Capital - £10, 000, 000 Soueed Cc apilal - -  £8,734,660 
Reserve Fund - -  £4,000,600 Paid-up Capital ~ £4,367,330 AF 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


A LONG SPEAKERSHIP 


A Speaker's Commentaries. By the Rt. Hon. James William 
Lowther, Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B. (Edward Arnold. 36s.) 


Oxiy two Speakers in the annals of the House of Commons 
held oflice for a longer period than Mr. Lowther; and none 
saw so many vital changes cither within * the best club in 
the world,” or in the nation; and every other paragraph 
suggests how immense is the gap between 1905, when he took 
ic the first he 
witness of a native gift of good-natured and humorous patience 


office, and 1921, when he resiened. From aici 
a quality more valuable than brilliance, or even judicial 
skill. 
cratic ; 
riewer democracy 


His training and heredity were in every sense aristo- 
and perhaps for this reason he was accepted by the 
and * the new woman **-—as above preju- 
dice. 

Patience made him a good Speaker. 


It does not make him 


a good writer. Jie sat so many long hours and years in the 
Chair that he cannot quite shake off the need of discretion. 
Like George Eliot’s Nello he prays: ‘ Heaven forbid that [ 
should fetter my impartiality by holding an opinion” ; and 
all too patiently he copies into his book the bald and bare 
records that belong to a condensed diary. Nevertheless, 
there is the better part of one good book in the two volumes, 
of real history. More than this : 
every reader will like the author; and this feeling of friend- 
ship gives half its value to books of autobiography. People 
we like do not bore us as much as their conversation may 
deserve ; and with Mr. Lowther we know that he is going to 
tell us a good story presently. The diary is pleasantly inter- 
rupted by what the cimema artists call * throwbacks.” It is 
to stop and consider what were the 


and a certain percentage 


a habit of this diarist 
most interesting or crucial experiences in his own and others’ 
official careers. We asked Lord Haig whether and when he 
had passed a sleepless night during the War. That healthiest 
and most constant of Generals confessed to two nervous 
periods, 

“His reply was 
at the moment of the extremcst advance of the German army 
in the Spring of 1918, and that he had spent it [the sleepless 
night] in drafting his proclamation to the Army, calling upon 
them to stand with their backs to the 
die at their posts —a proclamation which became famous. Ife 
also toid me that the 
was when in 1917 the French made an ineffective 
It is astonishing 


that it has only been so on one occasion, 


wall and, if necessary 


time when he felt most apprehension 
attack on 
the Chemin des Dames and were routed.” 
now seem many of the 
wentary crises, even of this century. Mr. Lowther 
that “of all the debates in the Hlouse, except some 
m Foreign affairs, the debates on the Parliament Bill of 1911 
were in my opinion the most interesting which it was my lot 


what “ old, far-off, unhappy things ” 
Parliar 


dec idk S 


tohear, ‘The novelty of the topic, the far-reaching possibilities 
of the proposed changes, the references to history and prece- 
dent, the 
tainty of the final result, brought to the discussions a vigour 
and an interest often 
the issu 


strong fecling aroused on both sides, and the uncer- 
absent from the discussion of matters 
of which was never in doubt.” 

These interpolated summings up are not always quite sue- 
He admired Campbell-Bannerman (who incidentally 
used to recommend him the best French novels), and thus 
* 'The acts for which he will be 
thiefly remembered are his success in persuading the Duke 
of Cambridge to resign the Commandership-in-Chief in 1895, 
the grant of autonomy to the Transvaal in 1906, and the 
ability with which he combined the divergent sections of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties, and led the House of Commons 
from 1906 to the time of his resignation.” One of the most 
far-reaching and one of the bravest decisions ever impressed 
on a Cabinet was Campbell-Bannerman’s grant of autonomy 
to the Transvaal. It stands out in our Imperial history like 
the Matterhorn from the Swiss Alps. The very form and 
manner of his words are impressed on the memory, and the act 
is famous all over the American Continent. A man of no great 
proportions did a great thing by his own inspiration, Nothing 
but the perspective blindness of a diarist could have sct this 


cessful. 


summarizes his titles to fame. 


act of the Premier's alongside the other-two, as if it were of 
equal worth. ; 

The Speaker is an official who, in spite of his high place in 
the table of precedence, is not behind the scenes and is not 
permitted to ** fetter his impartiality.” He may not lead. His 
business is to trim. Yet Mr. Lowther, who had the Speaker's 
temperament “as strong as any man in Illyria,’’ exercised, it 
may be, a permanent influence on British polities in “one 
direction at any rate. You cannot demonstrate the fact, 
but more than one skilled observer believes that Mr. Lowthea 
helped, more than any man, to direct the new Labour Party 
into the broad stream of Parliamentary precedent. Nothing 
is of more historical interest than the string of allusions, casual 
but crucial, to the altered psychology of the Labour Party, who 
emerged as a political foree during Mr. Lowther’s Speakership. 
The references begin with a story told by Campbell-Banner- 
man : 
he had sent for a prominent member of the Labour Party, he 
had talked to him for some time on the general situation, and 
had then suggested that A. B. (as [ will call him) should join 
his Government. A. B. on receiving the offer rose from his 
chair, walked across to C.-B., shook him warmly by the hand, 
and said, ‘ Sir “Enery, that’s the most popular thing you've 
done yet.” By the grace of himself and his wife as hosts, by 
great tact and by common sense he exercised a continued and 
happy influence on the newest party, who at first objected 
the wearing of 


** Hfe was in process of forming his Cabinet (in 1906), 


very vehemently to’ such symbols as 
Court dress. He was also, often in collaboration with 
‘*Lulu’ Harcourt, great at domestic details within the 


House, from the introduction of green blotting paper, and 
a clock instead of an hour glass, to the abolition of the 
dinner hour. 

His memoirs, of course, are not restricted to Parliamentary 
affairs. He was always a traveller. On the return from his 
first voyage to Russia as a small boy he passed through 
Danish-Austrian war scenes. He met Bismarck and Moltke, 
he knocked over the Archbishop in Battersea Park in those dim 
days when bicycle-riding there was the fashion, he vainly 
sought big game in the Okanagan Valley before it was dis- 
covered to be a paradise for apples. He was always a great 
sportsman, but the record of those activities is too brief to be of 
much interest, and the gist of the book is the record of the 
Speakership itself, of the changes in the House, from the 
appearance of A. B. to the hat that the Speaker vainly advised 
Lady Astor not to wear. We may, perhaps, congratulate 
Lord Ullswater on his success in guiding and conducting the 
women as well as the Labour Party to a right sense of the 
dignity of Parliament and patriotism. In this task, too, he 
had the efficient help of his wife. He saw the Suffragette 
commotions through their foolish excesses, and had to deal 
with rebels who penetrated even to the inner sanctum of 


the House. When the worst was over he records this 
incident, very characteristic of social fecling just before 
the War :— 

* One night when we were in the middle of an exciting debate 
and feeling was running very high, not only in the House itself 
but in my wife’s gallery, where some altercations had taken place 
between Lady Londonderry and Mrs. Asquith, 1 received a pressing 
appeal from Mrs. Asquith to keep order among the ladies admitted 
to this sanctum. This duty generally fell to my wife, but she was 
abroad, in Madeira, at the time, and so I seribbled the following 
reply : ‘I have as much as I can manage in keeping order among 


the devils below without having to control the angels above. 
This incident and my note were afterwards appropriated (without 
acknowledgment) by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and introduced into 
one of her lster novels.” 

This occurred in 1914, just after the resignation of Sir John 
French from the Army Council and the assumption by Mr. 
Asquith of the Secretaryship of War. How blind they all 
were to the approach of August! The “ devils below” 
were children rather, ruled, to our lasting benefit, by one of the 
most popular disciplinarians in the annals of the school. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tue chief interest in Mr. Clement Shorter’s edition of The 
Twelve Adveniurers and Other Stories, by Charlotte Bronte 
(fodder and Stoughton), lies in the free imagination and the 
powers of dismal invention which Charlotte already displayed 
in her girlhood. The tales were written between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-one, and were never intended for 
publication. ‘The most naive and charming is the tale of 
« Albion and Marina.” Albion, Marquis of Tagus, is the hero. 
* He had entered his nineteenth year: his stature was lofty ; 
his form equal in the magnificence of its proportions to that 
of Apollo Belvedere. . . . His mental faculties were in exact 
keeping with such an exterior, being of the highest order.” 
Marina was not of equal rank, but she was a model girl, and 
umused herself with “ reading the best English, French, and 
Italian works (all which languages she understood) in her 
father’s extensive library, and sometimes a little light necdle- 
work.” In order to show himself a man of mettle, Albion 
takes to literature :— 

“Suflice it to sav he became one of the greatest poets of the 
age: and one of the chief motives that influenced him in his exer- 
tions for renown Was to render himself worthy to possess such a 
treasure as Marina.” 

The tragic end of the story is better left for the reader's own 
discovery. 
* * %: * 

In The Other Side of the Medal (Hogarth Press) Mr. Edward 
Thompson gives a spirited and detaiied defence of the Indian 
people against many charges which have been brought against 
them. Tle is mainly occupied with the Indian Mutiny, 
and he revives evidence that atrocities and provocations were 
not unknown among the British soldiers. 

% * a % 

Mr. Max Beerbohin has collected another volume of cari- 
catures, Observations (teinemann). It includes his now 
famous series, * The Old and the Young Self.” 

* * * % 

The Underworld of Siete (Alen and Unwin) is an exposure 
by Mrs. Stan Harding of the espionage services of Murope 
and America, and a vigorous account of her own misfortunes 
in Russia. 


THE COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE, 





None of our competitions has been left open long enough 
for our readers in the remoter parts of the Empire to send 
in their entries; and yet we have continual proof that the 
Spectator is read in such places with especial interest. 
We have therefore decided to set a closing date for this 
competition late enough for the farthest-removed of our 
regular readers. Of course we shall receive entries at any 
time before the closing date, and we do not wish to discourage 
readers nearer home from competing. We think, indeed, 
that the long interval will refresh our regular competitors, 
and that after a strenuous six months of competitions they 
will be happy to take things more at their ease. A coupon 
will be published every week. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must bs reccived on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
rach entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 794 of this issue. 

$. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. Tho Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
erompetition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

6. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
subrnitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


———» 





THE WORLD AS MATHEMATICS 


The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. Py ELA 
Burtt. (Kegan Paul. 14s. net.) ae 


Wuewx Copernicus propounded his theory thai the e 
round its axis and circles round the sun, there 
to refute and little to confirm him. 
testimony of the senses 


arth moves 
was much 
First there was the 
which remains to this day. We 
feel the earth solid and heavy and motionless beneath us: 
. . ’ 
the heavens appear to us by contrast immaterial and mobile 
But it is more than a sense impression— man commits a kind 
of logical suicide if he regards anything but his own con. 
sciousness as the centre of his universe. Wherever he goes 
. . o . . ** 5 
he carries himself with him: that * I° never moves at all - 
. . . . ’ 
time and space pass before his eyes and change Proteanly 
. .? 
but he remains unchanged as the centre of observation 
The Ptolemaic system accounted for all the celestial 
phenomena which had been observed in the time of Coper- 
nicus. Moreover, there were some few technical objections 
to the Copernican system which could not then be cleared 
away. It seemed, indeed, that the new system answered 
worse on questions of fact than the old. * In the light 
of these considerations,” writes Dr. Burtt, 
‘it is safe to say that even had there been no relizious si ruples 
whatever against the Copernican astronomy, sensible men all over 
urope, es per ially the most « mpirically minded, would have pro- 
nounced it a wild appeal to accept the premature fruits of an 
uneontrolled imegination, in preference to the solid inductions 
built up gradually through the ages, of men’s confirmed sense 
experience. In the strong stress on empiricism, so characteristic 
of present-day philosophy, it is well to remind ourselves of this 
fact. Contemporary empiricists, had they lived in the sixteenth 
century, would have been first to seoff out of court the new phi'o- 
sophy of the universe.” 


Then what was it in the Copernican theory that came as 
a joy and illumination to Kepler, before it had ever been 
established as a possible explanation of phenomena? Why 
was he willing and enthusiastically eager to read Nature 
through a system that so definitely cast man from his hege, 
mony, that jolted him, as it were, from the centre of life ? 
All that Copernicans could plead against the religious, philo- 
sophical, moral, and empiric objections to his theory was 
that the conception “threw the facts of astronomy into a 
simpler and more harmonious mathematical order.’ But 
this was enough. Pythagoras, the precursor of those modern 
scientists who take figure as the stuff of the world, sacrificed 
a hecatomb when he discovered a geometrical harmony, 
Kepler tells us of the intense pleasure he received when he 
found a new example of the mathematical ordering of 
space :— 

“T regretted no more the time wasted; I tired of no labour; 
T shunned no toil of reckoning, days and nights spent in calculation 
until L could see whether my hypothesis would agree with the 
orbits of Copernicus or whether my joy was to vanish into air.” 

Dr. Burtt traces with insight and great ability the progress 
of modern science ; and shows how the judgment of truth 
as mathematical simplicity has come to be accepted as the 
very basis of science. With Newton the work of dethroning 
man seemed at last to be complete ; and it was for this reason 
that Berkeley regarded him as the chief enemy of philosophy. 
Emotion and intuition were denied yalidity. 

* Obviously man was not a subject suited to mathematical 
study. His performances could not be treated by the quantitative 
method, except in the most meagre fashion. His was a life of 
colours and sounds, of pleasure, of griefs, of passionate loves, of 
ambitions, and strivings. Hence the real world must be the 
world outside of man; the world of astronozy and the world of 
resting and moving terrestrial objects. The only thing in common 
between man and this real world was his ability to discover it, 
a fact which, being necessarily presupposed, was easily neglected.” 

We come in the end to this dilemma. Tor all questions 
of morality and value, the universe must be regarded as 
geocentric and anthropocentric. For all questions of physical 
science the external universe is regarded as independent of 
man and more real than man. And in so far as the hypotheses 
of science are taken as the axioms of philosophy, it is im- 
possible to create a philosophy which will be of inspiration 
for the conduct of life. Are we then driven to bewilderment 
and self-contradiction 2? Are there two truths which can 
never come to terms ? 

Dr. Burtt attempts to reinstate the mediaeval views of 
man’s dignity, and he succeeds well in his critique of science 
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yortanee that man’s forgetfulness of the 

involved by his existence should be 
Burtt is well fitted for his task. It is 
unusual to receive a book from America which witnesses to 
a consciousness that man is a spiritual being. That vast 
expanse of mechanism, that ardour for material creativeness, 
an America, on the whole, upon the side of the physicists. 
It is a work, then, to provoke our warm gratitude. | It Is 
written in a deep and lively style: even as a story it will 
appeal to all educated readers. And if we have a word of 
criticism it is merely this: that Dr. Burtt does not seem to 
mirable weapon the physicists themselves 


It is of great im] 
magnitude of issues 
destroyed, and Dr. 


know what an ad 
have put in his hand. Suddenly, when science has gone 
its full circle of anti-subjectivism, we receive a new theory, 
which lays infinite stress upon the observer. It is a pity 
that the theory of relativity should have found no theologian 
or philosopher sufficiently agile or profound to take it over 
and compel it to his purpose. They leave it, for example, 
to the mismanagement of Mr. Bertrand Russcll, who insists 
that we can assume observation without an observer—a 
sad interpretation. 
The fact is that Dr. Burtt has left the quarrel unresolved ; 
put he has stated clearly and persuasively the more important 
and the more generally neglected side of the quarrel. 
ALAN PORTER. 


THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE 
The Conquest of Disease. By Davil Masters. Illustrated. 
(John Lane. &s. Od. net.) 


Poruar description of science must be picturesque, and 


should liave, as magazine stories, a strong “ human interest.” 
In the histery of medical discovery and advance, the general 
writer is helped by the fact that of all branches of empirical 
science, thai ol healing Mr. 
Masters, who is both rapid and accomplished in compilation, 


} 
wen or so memorable occasions in the quiet 


most intimately concerns us. 





has taken half 2 
yet unceasing Wartare against the physical ills to which our 
unfortunate humenity is still a prey, and by them illustrated 
the whole fascinating history of medical research and experi- 
ment. The fighi smali-pox, of 
Lister's use of the antiseptic method, or of Pasteur’s lifelong 


record of Jenner's against 
work, is as much #@ study in character and human nobility as 


how of eminent 


n medicine. It Is curious to note often an 
discovery arises from accidental or simple causes. similar to 
the fall of the famous apple, legendary or actual. in Newton's 
garden. Jenner, a despised country practitioner, found his 
primary idea in the old peasant beiief in the eflicacy of cowpox 
as a protection against the dreaded epidemic of smallpox, 
Sir James Cantlie, the eminent authority, in his preface to this 
sample that is eve more curious. On the 


“pineties, a 


book, gives an ¢ 
outbreak of bubonic plague in Hfong Wong in the 
clergyman directed his attention to a passage in the First 
Book of Samuel, in which it is related that the Philistines sent 
back the Ark of the Covenant with two gifts to placate the 
wrath of the God of Israel: were five golden 
emerods or buboes, to signify the plague, and five golden rats . 
the latter images being indisputable proof that the Philistines 
So a modern redis. 


these ecifts 


had discovered the causes of the disease. 
covery was due to the Old Testament. 
Of historic curiosities we may quote a quaint advertisement 
regarding the King’s Touch in The Tutellingeer of 1665, which 
for the plague to subside, lest the royal 
dignity should suffer : ** This is to give Notice, that his Majesty 
hath declared his positive resolution not to heal any more 
after the end of this present April until Michaelmas : and this 
is published to the end that all persons concerned may take 


allowed due time 


notice thereof, and not receive a disappointment.” 

In his worthy reverence for science, Mr. Masters is impatient 
with the critical layman, such as Mr. Bernard Shaw. Yet 
medicine, being practical us well as theoretic, has had its follies 
and fashions. Opposition to new methods has always been 
greatest in the itself, and many pioneers have 
suffered contempt or neglect. Satirists such as Moliére and 
the author of Gil Blas reminded their century of human 
fallibility. The sanguinary period of blood-letting surprises 
us; but and 


profession 


how wiil a future age regard our “ nerves” 


fashionable pursuit of the operating theatre % 


EPISCOPAL 


The Nation and the Church. 
Bishop of Norwich. 


COUNSELS 

Six Charges by Bertram Pollock, 
(Murray. 5s. net.) 

A Bisuop’s touch on history is seldom original or very inspiring. 
Stubbs’ work was monumental, but he laid aside his verve and 
humour in its accomplishment, and Creighton, in visiting the 
picturesque sepulchres of the Renaissance Popes, removed all 
the bizarrerie he could, and applied a coat of whitewash. It 
is not in the Bishop of Norwich, in his first two Charges, which 
have a good deal to do with history, to improve on the record 
of these great names. He disclaims making an historical 
study, it is true, but all the same he attempts an historical 
survey in appraising and upholding the ideal of a National 
Church within a Christian nation, and his view, and sometimes 
his voice, is that of Archbishop Benson. We listen respectfully 
to the well-worn the twofold source of the 
Anglican Church, its mediaeval debt to and protests against 
Rome, its continuity freed from accretions at the Reformation, 
and so on ; but the waters of historical opinion have not ceased 
to flow under the bridges since Benson's day. The mediaeval 
mind and its attitude towards the Roman See. under 
examination, turn out to be not nearly such simple matters as 
the loyal Romanist or the loyal Anglican might desire. But 
we do not wish to linger over this part of Dr. Pollock's book, 
especially since we find ourselves in agreement with his con- 
The really important 


sentences on 


re- 


clusions, if not with all his reasonings. 
Charges are those on the Enabling Act, on the Lambeth Appeal 
for Union, and on Marriage. 

In all three we are conscious of a change of atmosphere. A 
deeper impressiveness is reached ; a clearer issue is joined. 
The Bishop of Norwich is a practical statesman, with a genius 
for sceing things as they are, and with certain quite definite 
ideas as to their amendment. where amendment is called for. 
An excellent instance is his pronouncement on the Enabling 
Act, even though le does preface it with the remark that he 
“need not repeat the terms of the Act, and its concomitant 
rules.” and immediately proceeds to do so. Weare very vlad 
that he does. We are still more glad that he lays stress on the 
important faci in contemporary Church life that the pace at 
which the Church Assembly travels is out of all proportion to 
the rate of national thinking. Tle speaks of * the small extent 
to which this great change in Church government has vet 
This is absolutely, 


| ech 


recognized,” and also dangerously, true, 
People in general have not realized the existence of the Church 
Assembly in the same measure as its members have. quite 
naturally, realized it: and, to take the case of Prayer-book 
Revision, the final enactment of changes or the provision of an 
alternative will in many quarters come as a most unpleasant 
ite of things, but the 


constitutional 


shock. It is easy to grumble at this st 
English nation is ** slow in the uptake ~ 

changes are concerned. Bishop Pollock is right indeed to 
the question: What if the Church Assembly 
rebuff in Parliament clear and final? And 
believe, in his weighty dictum. * The country has no wish to 
disturb the relation between Church and State. But it i, not 
equally enamoured of the Church Assembly. In the case of 
would much prefer severely to 


where 
face 
received a 


right again. we 


vital collision, I believe it 
amend the Knabling Act, and to rediice the powers of the 
Assembly.” In his fourth Charge the Bishop contributes a 
definite suggestion towards the realization of the Lambeth 
Appeal for reunion, And that is not done every day. lipi- 
scopacy is necessary ; but * the theory of Apostolical succession 
must be held in a less mechanical form than sometimes was 
the case.” He asks for an occasional exchange of pulpits 
with Nonconformists, and that, not only when reunion is defi- 
nitely in view, but * that we should speak to one another about 
the orace of God, in our usual normal worship.” There must 
be safeguards ; the invitation to a Free Church minister must 
come from both the his churchwardens, or 
his parochial council, and the sanction of authority on either 
Moreover, the visiting minister must 
as the 


incumbent and 
side must be obtained. 
assent to the first three articles of 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, All this sounds rather complicated ; 
its merit is that it is a real overture, and the Charge, as it 
draws to a close, is instinct with a high spirituality of outlook, 


what is known 


all the more impressive after its initial sedateness. The Bishop, 
too, has “ had his dream.” 
We regard the Charge on Marriage as ct great importance, 
> i=) t=] 
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All the values of the Bishop's clear and vigorous mentality 
come out in it. The questions he propounds are : Whether it 
it would be possible and desirable (he thinks both) that the 
Church should surrender its present duties in regard to the pre- 
liminaries of marriage into the hands of the civil authorities ; 
and, Whether the Church of Engiand would approve of a 
system of civil marriage by which in all cases the actual legal 
marriage tie would be effected by the civil authority, while the 
Church subsequently blessed the marriages which it was 
prepared to bless? We have given these propositions in the 
“areful, if slightly cumbrous phrascology which the Bishop 
employs, and no doubt felt bound to employ. But the ques- 
tions are really one, and they point to a little understood or 
neglected fact, emphasized by the writer's plea for an “ in- 
formal service of betrothal.” In earliest times the nexus of 
marriage was found in the acts of betrothal and of consumma- 
tion, to which the Church's blessing added sacramental 
sanction and validity. This distinction really obtains still, 
by the Marriage Act of 1856, in the case of Roman Catholic 
clergy and Free Church ministers. The close attention which 
the Bishop pays to the preliminaries of marriage is therefore 
fully justified, and the whole Charge deserves close study, 
apart from its object in furthering and cementing the union 
of Church and State. 

As might perhaps be expected from a former Headmaster of 
Wellington. there is more than one reference in these pages to 
the work of Archbishop Benson, One such concerns his action, 
at once bold and statesmanlike, and undertaken in the teeth 
of opposition and suspicion, in constituting his Archbishop's 
Court for the trial of the Lincoln case. It is disheartening to 
read that * in the end this Court has carried no weight.” That, 
we think, is too pessimistic. Its presiding Judge carried the 
Privy Council with him, and at all events established a pre- 
But in the Eeclesia Anglicana something snapped 
We shall not be misunderstood when we 








cedent. 
when Benson died. 
recognize with pleasure some recovery of his gifts of vision 
and leadership in the three Charges we have specially com- 
mended, 


ENGLAND 


(Vol. ILL. in the 
Revised 


FURNITURE IN 
Furniture in England: from 1660 to 1760. 
Library of Decorative Art.) By Francis Lenygon. 
edition. (Batsford. £2 10s. net.) 
Deine the last few years what is usually known as antique 
furniture has been somewhat under a cloud of expert witnesses. 
* Historical’ specimens, or such as have remained until 
lately in the houses for which they were made, have changed 
hands; an immense vogue for old furniture is prevalent 
amongst persons to whom, often enough, the vogue is more 
important than the article concerned; and an 
increase is observable in the number of antique furniture shops, 
(In London alone there are upwards of five hundred dealers 
now, as against eighteen in 1860.) The literature of the 
subject has grown proportionately in more senses than one, 
so that we may be particularly grateful for a new edition of 
Mr. Lenygon’s scholarly and admirable work. 

Though the sturdier, rougher, less luxurious, less sophisti- 
cated period of oak will always find admirers in this country, 
there is no doubt that up to 1660 English craftsmen did not 
approach those of Italy and France in skill and elaboration 
of ornament, nor in convenience and comfort of design. The 
sumptuousness associated with the Restoration found especial 
expression in domestic decoration and furniture ; and, later, 
the taste which had been formed by the exiled court in France 
found gratification at the hands of French workmen who 
escaped to England after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Amongst these Huguenots was Daniel Marot, who 
came over by way of Holland, with William ITf., and is one 
of the first designers whose name has been handed down to us. 
(Though, to be sure, Grinling Gibbons, who was ** discovered ” 
and brought to the notice of Charles IL. by Evelyn, will always 
be remembered as the father of naturalistic carving.) Walnut- 
wood superseded oak for use in fine furniture, to be ousted in 
its turn by mahogany from about 1720. This is a much 
stronger wood than walnut, and was recognized as an unrivalled 
medium for carving. while the removal, in 1733, of the duty on 
imported timber allowed it to be employed with much greater 
freedom. 


enormous 


——______,_——? 
——, 


The most interesting evidence in Mr. Lenygon’s boo 
be found in the numerous extracts from diaries, inventories 
and contemporary tradesmen’s bills, which, however, re 
be read to more advantage in a special appendix hietend 
of being seattered, as for the most part they are, in ede 
Letters and diaries particularly give an authentic innpreasion 
of the attitude of that period to such matters. Judging . 
some of the furniture illustrated we may warmly commend th. 
following quotation from the London Magazine in 1738 + « T * 
ridiculous imitation of the French has now become 
demical distemper of the Kingdom.” 

The author, however, shows us how the foreign tastes were 
gradually tempered, adapted, and finally almost eliminated 
so that though many “ wrinkles’ were picked up abroad iin 
such designers as Robert Adam, the bulk of furniture belonging 
to what used to be called (inaccurately and absurdly enough) 
the * Chippendale period,” is really native. Thomas ( hippen. 
dale was, incidentally, but one distinguished artist-craftsman 
amongst many ; he was as Marlowe amongst the Elizabethangs 
had Shakespeare not been born; and though much of the work 
known to have come from his factory in St. Martin's Lane is 
severe in design (all of it was superb in execution) there are 
many illustrations in his Gentleman's and Cabinet-makers 
Director which are tawdry and over-elaborated to the Jast 
degree. It is in that “ Director” that he refers to certain 
chairs “in the present Chinese manner, which | hope will 
improve that taste... 1 think it the most useful of any 
other.” , 

Later, in his chapter on Lacquer, Mr. Lenygon quotes Cap. 
tain Dampier who, in 1685, described the process by which 
the Chinese lay “ Lack ... a sort of gummy juice which 
drains out of the Bedies and Limbs of Trees” upon their 
furniture. Hlustrating the love of Venetian glass in England, 
a footnote quoted from the Verney Memoirs describes Lady 
Sussex, wishing to buy a * great glas from Vennis, ’ 
whether it is worth the * forty pounds they axe.” 

This addressed to the rather than 
to the expert, and it is refreshing to read an account of the 
development and history of the various specimens illustrated 
for once in a way without reference to the modern commercial 
aspect of collecting or the manifold rascalilics of the forger, 

A fault, on the other hand, is to be found in the omission, 
amongst nearly four hundred and fifty illustrations, of practi- 
cally all simple and undecorated furniture, though no doubt 
it was the author’s intention to display the finest workmanship 
of the period. 


k is to 


he 
the epi- 


‘ 


enquiring 


book is connoisseur 


SITTING IN THE STALLS 

The Shrewsbury Edition of the Complete Works of Samuel 

Butler. In 20 volumes, of which 15 have been published. 

(Jonathan Cape. One Guinea each.) 
ARISTOPHANES Is the nearest of kin. He had little in common 
with his times. Almost everything which we to-day associate 
with the name of Athens Aristophanes angrily repudiated. 
He Jampooned Socrates, he disliked politics, and he would 
much have preferred living in a small, comfortable, unam- 
bitious city to existence in democratically imperial Athens. 
Aristophanes, in short, was a spectator of the times, and his 
seat was upholstered. 
since. But the youngest of the three distinguished Samuel 
Butlers comes nearest to his easy detachment. 

Butler's quarrel with his age turns on two matters. He 
disbelieved in the family, because he had himself been stifled 
by it ; and he added to a disbelief in revealed religion a dislike 
of pontifical science. Nowadays his comprehensive rebellion, 
if noticed at all, would be smilingly tolerated. Then there 
was a quarrel between Moses and Darwin. A man who was 
neither Darwinist nor Orthodox was damned. Such a man 
was Samuel Butler. His works which, however unsound, were 
quite intelligent, both public and Press neglected. He died 
after a long life of continuous creation, without having in- 
terested contemporary opinion in anything but that boyish 
jeu Wesprit, Evrewhon. 

Improperly neglected in his lifetime, Butler attained an 
exaggerated reputation after death. His Way of all Flesh, 


There has been no one quite like him 


and, superlatively, his Notebook, together with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's generously inflated acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
made him almost a great figure in English letters. 


It is 
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Now fae the first time, occurs the 
opp portunity to acq ulre the works of 


JO SEPH CONRAD 


Master of dhips. Master of the Grgl. sh Language 
on terms fo suit the modest purse 


O you who know the joy of possessing good books, this fine 
CONRAD Library will make an unusually strong appeal. Here 
you have CONRAD'S Works uniform and beautifully produced, 


each containing a vastly interesting frontispiece dealing with some incident 


or phase in CONRAD'S work, in the 


(@)MEDALLION EDITION 


Do you know CONRAD'S great stories smitten by the typhoon. But although 
of the sea? Of all those who have chosen CONRAD'S marvellous stories of the 
this them-, it is CONRAD alone who sea brought him renown throughout the 
scems able to transport his reader to the hot English speaking world, he also wrote on 
deck of a ship becalmed in the tropics or to many other subjects. These are included 


the impzrilled bridge of the steamer in the MEDALLION EDITION. 
The Times Litzrary Sutplement says : Read CONRAD, not in Birthday books, but in the bulk,” 
and here is an unique opportunity of following this good advice. 
By sending in this coupon you will receive a delightful illustrated brochure, 
It is FREE and comes by return of post. 




















To the GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., LTD,, 
66, Chandos Street, London, W.C, 2 


Vy 


Please send me the illustrated ‘Conrad’ Brochure. 


Name. a - 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


method of learning 
I only wish I had 
saved me much 


a remarkable 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. 
known of it before. It would have 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
not possess the “ gift of tongues.” 


1 have discovered 


British people do 
Certainly 1 never 


did. .\t school 1 was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
jects | held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this that the reason IT failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, 
T have always wanted to know them—especially I’rench. 
1 have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and Anatole 
France, and that great critic whom Matthew Arnold so | 


and not merely 
And 


much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, 
through the medium of a characterless translation, 
I have wanted to spend holidays abroad without bei 
tied to a phrase-book. I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 
Some time ago I read that 
Tnstitute was teaching French, 
Ttalian by an entirely new method. 
Jars, and they interested me that ! 
course in French. Frankly it has me. Here 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 
Consider, for example, this question : 
“Do you think you could pick up a book of 


the well-known Peiman 

Spanish, German and 
I wrote for particu- 
so enrolled for a 


is 


amazed 


400 pages, written 


in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say 
Spar vish, Mali _ German or French—and not containing a 
single Englis 1 word, and read it through correctly without 
referring “ a fe “ 


Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will sce for yourself when vou take the first lesson. 


One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian or Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned, 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if vou do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word you can study 
these Courses with ease, right fri om the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 


when you have completed one of these Courses you will 
be able to read Foreign books and yspapers, and to 
write and speak “the language in question grammatically 
and fluently, without the hesitation which hen a 
Foreign Language is acquired through the medium of 


English. 


comes WI! 
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ATAL 1AN 


This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books entitled——* How to learn French,” “ How to learn 
German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” and “ How to learn Italian.’ 
You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. Write 
(mentioning which one of the four you require) to the PeLMaNn 
INSTITUT! (Languages Dept.), 467 Veiman House, Bloomsbury 


Street, London, W.C.1, and the particular book you require (with 
full particulars of the method) will be sent you “by return, gratis 
and post free. 

[Aovertiser’s ANnNOUNCEMENT.] 





| Shakespeare. 


} ground. 





et 
ee 


always exciting to discover a new genius. 
dead, the discovery something jn 
Butler—his flippancy, perhaps—amused persons growing 
with a slight disgust for Victorian carnestness. 

Time, which corrects all things, has put Butler's reput 
on a proper level. 


If t he genit 


us is 
Moreover, 


is also safe. 


up 


ation 
We can no longer with honesty dismiss him 


as a freak. Nor can we suppose him to have possessed com. 
manding talents. He discussed, from the stalls, a 
interesting period, and his comments have just the 
attaching to those of any wealthy amateur of life. 

Someone will protest that Butler was a poor man, Well, 
certainly he was not a rich one. But he had enough money 
to mect his immediate needs, and a little bit over wherewith 
to pay for the publication of his unpopular works. 
rate, he could afford to be an amateur. His address yw; as 
Clifford’s Inn, not Grub Street. What he wrote, he wrote for 
pleasure. And his writings have both the merits and the 
deficiencies of manuscript intended for a small circle of per. 
sonal friends. 

Take the merits first. If Butler was interested in ifomer, 
he wrote about Homer, and if in Shakespeare, he wrote about 
He didn’t have to feeling public 
Iie didn’t have to lie down flat with his ear to the 
All the small of a journalist he could 
superbly ignore. He wrote what he liked, liked, for 
whom he liked. Alps and Sanctuaries, perhaps his best work, 
is a succession of practical jokes which he was content to make 
without reference to anybody unacquainted with Mr. Festing 
Jones, 


very 
value 


At any 


go about 
opinion, 
iniseries 


when he 


Then come the demerits. Sitting there in the stalls, with 
other independent gentlemen who have paid for their seats 
and can criticize without being cer ticized, Butler can be 
as cranky as he pleased. You get on the one hand the two 
Erewhons, the posthumus novel, the selections from the 
notebook, and Alps and Sanctuaries. On the other hand, 
you get three bright but unilluminating volumes on Homer, 
three volumes of fantastic articles, a volume on Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, a ponderous life of a grandfativer, four solid disputes 


with the Darwinesque Evolutionaries, and such Biblia Abiblia 
as Ev voto. ** O God, O Montreal!” as Butter exclair 
the Discobolus. much better Butler 
if he had had to write for a living. 

Poor Butier, whose past adventures had alienated him from 
serious criticism, did the best he lie 
before the world. He insulted human 
would have welcomed a little 


ned about 


How would have been 


trailed his coat 
He 


no notice 


eould. 
all 
notice. 


authorities. 
Practically 


was given him. He remained, to the end of his days, Chimera 
bombinans in vacuo. He laid about him Justily unnotice! 
And only to-day has he been taken as a serious champion. 


One reads his edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets to discover that 
he has, as always, gone into the matter advisedly and well. 
He committed the whole text to memory, and le carefully 
i studied the criticisms —all the criticisms —passed upon it 
since it was first written. And then we find Butler com- 
menting upon the lines : 
* Why didst thou promise such a beautcous day 
And make me travel forth without a cloak 

Let us now hear Butler's commentary. A cruel and dis- 
gusting practical joke. ... 1 do not suppose that the trap was 
laid from any deeper malice than wanton love of so-called 
sport, and a desire to enjoy the confusion of anyone who could 
be betrayed into being a victim; I cannot, however, doubt 
that Shakespeare was, to use his own words, made to * travel 
forth without ’ that ‘cloak’ which, if he had not been lured, 





we may be sure that he would not have discarded.” May we 


not, along the same lines, go on to argue that when Shakespeare 
wrote : 
1 


* Shall I compare thee to a summer's day 


That art more lovely and more temperat 
the poet was complaining of the unlovely and intemperate heat 
of contemporary summers ? There written, 
like an old fool. A pedantic fool runs him close. 

It is not, however, to Butler the Homeric 
Butler the Shakespearian scholar, that one It is to 
a free though flightly intelligence. It is to an angry, though 
amused, spectator of Victorian idols. Voltaire is admired by 
millions who have read no more serious work of his than 
the pastime joke, Candide. So may it be with Butler, whose 
works, or the majority of whose works, may be safely neglected 


is no fool, it is 


scholar, or to 


appeals. 


if only his intelligence is esteemed, and his detachment imitated. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 


Washington Irving Esquire. A Critical Biography. By 
"George 8. Hellman. (Cape. 16s. net.) 
Tue influence of suff ring upon sensitive natures varies, 


events, 


in accordance with coincidence of character and 
ability. 


in the production of eynies and men of whimsical 
Fortunately for the world at large. in the case of Washington 
Irving it produced one of the seeond type. 

As a child Washington Irving reacted forcibly against the 
excessively disciplinarian upbringing imposed by his father, 
William Irving, a Deacon of Covenanters, and a man of 
such uncompromising nature that he refused to bow to what 
he should, perhaps, have regarded as a divine judgment, 
in the untimely death of two children named after himself ; 
and seems almost to have wearied the Powers themselves, 
for William Irving the third survived. Washington, however, 
partook more of his mother’s gentler nature. He grew up 
as indolent and pleasure-loving as he was kind and affectionate ; 
and these characteristics proved at once the greatest obstacles 
and the greatest contributory factors to his ultimate success. 

Early European travels in gay company failed to arouse 
in this youthful humourist and bon viveur any capacity for 
or interest in business life. He was at different times lawyer 
and merchant, yet lacked throughout all interest in money- 
making. What he earned later by his pen he spent freely, 
while the very work which brought him material comfort 
and fame was only wrung from him by necessity. Necessity 
indeed proved the keynote of his achievement—the need to 
escape from the ills incurred in following the dictates of nature 
Yet it was the coincidence of these very woes which made 
the man. Almost magically he drew profit from poverty 
and from the restlessness induced by unrequited love; the 
former forcing him to work, while the wanderings prompted 
by the latter brought him in contact with his material. Sorrow 
sharpened a naturally quick perception. and deepened his 
sympathies; the kindliness of his nature transmuted his 
experience to gold. 

it is truly a golden nature that Mr. Hellman depicts. Try 
as he will here and there to impress upon us the depths of 
suffering Irving plumbed, he cannot hide from us that quality 
of instant enjoyment which Irving never lacked, and which 
is the seeret of true happiness. That grief touched him closely 
But it could be put aside. A kind word 
these and other experi- 
and 


cannot be denied. 
spoken, an hour spent with a child 
ences of transient moment abound in his 
letters, and provide the background of his imaginative writings. 
It is from these writings rather that we must judge the man 
than from the more scholarly biographies and historical works, 
undertaken in middle age as an anodyne, when pleasures of 
court and society palled, and a strain of reflective melancholy 


notebooks 


displaced his early gaiety. 

Mr. Hellman throws much new light upon Irving's restless 
melancholy in the treatment of his love affairs. He differs 
from previous biographers in thinking no shame of his hero 
on this count; nor does he attempt to foster belief in the 
myth that Irving remained all his life fast-bound to the 
memory of his earliest, and perhaps tenderest, affection— 
that for Matilda Hoffman, whose early death was so great a 
grief to him. The problem of his restlessness is solved at 
last. Unrequited love in New York, Dresden, Paris and 
London with women American, Seotch and English, drove 
him on, not only to wander, but to work, and developed in 
him those cosmopolitan tastes and sympathies which made 
him always the unofficial * ambassador at large from the 
New World to the Old.” 

In this respect he stands unparalleled as a private individual. 
Hlis personal popularity was greater, if possible, abroad than 
in America, and he numbered kings and their courts among 
his friends, besides most of the leading figures in the fields 
of contemporary literature and art. What friends he made 
were his for life, absence failing entirely to weaken the ties 
either of family affection (always very strong in Irving’s 
ease) or of friendship ; even of love unrequited, if once given. 
And what friendship he gave! Nephews and nieces regarded 
him as a magician, the world of his acquaintance as an idol ; 
to his more intimate friends he gave all that intimacy allows. 
Ne could be wisely didactic to a foreign Prince, and as a 
private citizen could advise a newly-elected President of the 


United States to “ act according to the sound dictates of vour 
head and the kind feelings of your heart, without thinking 
how your temporary popularity is to be affected by it, and 
without caring about a re-election.’ In this field he has only 
one great counterpart in modern days, in the person of Walter 
H. Page, that other mighty forger of international bonds of 
understanding ; 
events, both as Chargé d’ Affaires and as Envoy Extraordinary 
to Spain are nearly akin to those of the Publisher Ambassador, 
comparatively small as were the issues at stake in Irving's 
case, It is a noteworthy coincidence that these two men, 
who, perhaps more than any two other Americans, served to 
create bonds of sympathy between the great English-speaking 
author and 


and his close commentary on contemporary 


peoples, should both have been men of letters 
publisher. 

Mr. Hellman gives us a most sympathetic picture of this 
high-minded, kind-hearted gentleman, portraying with equal 
understanding the man who could create Rip Van Winkle 
and play with children, side by side with the scholar-bio- 
grapher of Columbus, Goldsmith and Washington, adviser 
of Prince and President and forger of international bonds of 
good will; yet a man who was throughout dissatisfied with 
himself. For Mr. Hellman’s unremitting and _ fearlessly 
honest research we are indebted to him; for the warmth of 
his sympathy we are more than grateful. 


A JOURNALIST OF GENIUS 


The Life of W. T. Stead. By Frederic Whyte. 
(Cape. 36s. net.) 


In two volumes, 


Tue mind of W. T. Stead, a journalist witb the 
biggest circulation on record, had a very low flash-point. It 
caught fire, it almost exploded in the neighbourhood of 
scarcely visible sparks. All manner of things assumed _ por- 
tentous significance. As in the Harrow song, cricket balls 
swelled to footballs in a moment and were filled with air. He 
was always too facile, too flamboyant ; but his intense and 


may one say ? 


restless energy, his independence, his ecandour, his love of 
humanity, and not least his courage, took him into partnership 
with many of the greatest men of his time, and made him an 
international figure in some of the bigger events of his time. 
He went down in calm nobility with the * Titanic.’ If he had 
lived to the Great War he would have died of plethora of 
feeling. 

Hlis life, like the papers he edited, could not be dull. The 
adventures of so vivid a spirit among great events could never 
Jack drama ; and very wisely the biographer has allowed the 
documents within his possession to tell the greater part of the 
story. Stead was in the habit of writing a great many very 
full memoranda of his talks and experiences. Mr. Whyte gives 
the greater part of an astonishing document recording Stead’s 
one long interview, at the house of Lady Warwick, with King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales. Incidentally it enhances one’s 
opinion of the good sense, the tolerance and the wide general 
knowledge of King Edward. But historically the most inte- 
resting piece of new information in the life comes from a 
similarly full record of one of Stead’s talks with Cecil Rhodes. 
Stead admired Rhodes from first to last, and confessed his 
admiration as whole-heartedly as did King Edward. In those 
earlier days Rhodes was hardly less full of admiration for 
Stead, and wished to make him, Lord Rothschild and ‘ little 
Johnston” his three trustees--an incredible triumvirate. 
With an impulsive thoroughness very like Stead’s, Rhodes, as 
recorded in the document, had such a belief in the beneficence 
of so-called Anglo-Saxon influence that he was willing to see 
Great Britain absorbed into the United States. This is what 
he said in the midst of a discussion with Stead :— 

** How our ideas grow! I take it—-I take it! our two minds are 
working exactly alike. I understand you mean to say that if you 
secured the union of the English-speaking people you would be 
willing to be annexed to the American Republic. So would I. 
Dear me, how ideas expand! I thought my ideas were tolerably 
large, but yours have outgrown them. Yes, yes, you are quite 
rizht. For the sake of that great need let us all join the Republic.” 

Except for the moment of his death Stead’s latter days were 
an anticlimax. He disappointed even some of his best friends. 
His intense belief in “‘ spooks ’’ and in direct communication 
with the spirits of the departed seemed so crude and wild in 
expression that many old admirers were alienated, though they 
never lost their affection for the man. He was still as vivid 
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and earnest as ever, but less well disciplined. We needed 
perhaps a second John Morley for colleague. This public loss 
of reputation appears in the biography, though perhaps it is 
hardly brought out enough. Mr. Whyte is always an advocate 5 
and yet he succeeds in maintaining, at any rate, the judicial 
demeanour and attitude, and his summing up is not more in 
favour of his client than a happy biographer’s should be. The 
whole of the two volumes makes good reading, especially for 
those who have rather dim memories of the last years of Queen 
Victoria’s spacious reign. 


SOCIALISM 


State Socialism in Practice. By Archibald Hurd. 


P. Allan and Co. 3s. Gd. net.) 


(London. 


The Socialist Movement. By A. Shadwell, LL.D. 2 vols. (Same 
publishers and price, each vol.) 
The History of the Fabian Society. By F. R. Pease. (London. 


The Fabian Society and Allen and Unwin. New Edition. 


Gs. net.) 
Tur study of Socialism by Mr. Hurd in the handy ** West- 
minster Library ” is an outspoken criticism and record of expe- 
riments up to date. Besides dealing generally with the 
encroachments of State action upon private enterprise, he 
gives chapters to particular spheres such as the land, banking, 
mines, shipping and railways. Except for the disastrous 
venture of the United States in shipping and the Australasian 
experiments in railways, mines and ships, it is a European 
story culminating in Russia; a forcible statement, honestly 
argued from facts, which should be useful for speakers or any 
whose ideas of what nationalization means are hazy. It is, 
however, a mistake to invite contradiction by one sweeping 
statement which needs qualification : ** No Socialist can point 
to any State-trading enterprise in any country which has 
benefited producers or consumers”; and it does not show 
very clear thinking to applaud measures of social reform and, 
for example, the State system of education from the elementary 
school to the University, and proudly claim that * the capi- 
talization system created it.” Socialists must admit that 
“apitalism has been able to pay the cost, but would claim that 
the principle redounded to the credit of their theories. 

Perhaps we should have written more enthusiastically of 
Mr. Hurd’s book if we had not also been reading Dr. Shadwell's, 
His two small volumes are really admirable. He packs into 
them the history and philosophy of a century of Socialism, 
judicially set out as only a master of his subject could, and we 
recommend them to all serious students of Muropean move- 
ments. His first volume deals with the period, 1824 1914, 
and his second takes us through the War to the present day. 
He starts from the year 1824, because it saw the foundation of 
the London Co-operative Society, a definite Socialist organiza- 
tign ; the foundation of New Harmony in America ; the pub- 
licAtion of Thompson's Inquiry into the Principles of the Distri- 
brtion of Wealth which founded the economic theory of 
Soéialism (from Thompson as well as from Sismondi Marx took 
many arguments); it incidentally saw the repeal of the 
Combination Acts, by no means an essentially Socialistic step. 
In the same year the Saint-Simonian school was founded in 
France. Dr. Shadwell gives us illuminating sketches of the 
early preachers, whose doctrine was “ peaceful, non-compul- 
sory. benevolent and constructive.” This fairly describes 
the British and even the French idealists of the first phase. 
Their Socialism was based on voluntary co-operation and had 
no taint of étaiisme. Keven a French Socialist of 1923, Des- 
liniéres, compares the old Socialism fraternal, full of love and 
inspiring love, with the execrated and destructive doctrines 
which Marxism based on hatred! Of the prophets of those 
days Owen was the most superficial in theught, as he was the 
most enthusiastic in action. Yet his contribution to Socialist 
theories is one that obsesses the modern political Socialist, 
He believed that reform could be so imposed from above that 
human nature could be changed with a changed * system.” 

The second phase rose with the revolutionary period around 
1848 and brings Marx to the fore, Its centre was in Germany, 
where it led up to the foundation of the Social Democratic 
arty in 1863. Internationalism was a new aim, but Germany 
dominated it and Jews had the chief influence. , It was anti- 
Christian, destructive and bitter,in each quality the antithesis 
of the first phase. It was based on materialism and force, 
Lassalle, Liebknecht, Revisionists and all gave way before the 


eg, 
A eae 


fierce, unscrupulous Marx, whose pronouncements were 
though his books were too long and heavy for popular 
reading, No critical reader could for long keep patience 
with these books, because so much of the argument rests on 
premises or reaches deductions which have been demon 
st rated to be false. For instance, the iron law of progressively 
increasing misery is contrary to experience throughout Europe, 
where both population and wealth have increased, dist ribution 
of wealth is more general, and the results of one invention after 
another have increased for the poor comforts and facilities in 
innumerable directions. This progress was universal through 
Europe until Russia adopted other Marxian doctrines and 
misery there increased. The practical danger of the theory of 
increasing miscry is that its holders are tempted to avoid any 
social reform that disproves their belief. The dilemma must 
have become clearer to many in England since the Scarborough 
and Liverpool congresses. No wonder the movement has been 
marked by acute internal differences. Another axiom was 
that the gulf between two classes, the exploiters and exploited, 
must widen. That has been proved false. With this goes the 
theory of the concentration of capital. It is true that manage- 
ment tends to concentrate in big businesses for economy and 
efliciency, but their capital is more and more diffused. ‘Simi- 
larly the materialist Marxian interpretation of history is in 
contusion, Civilization has delivered humanity from a form 
of communism by painful struggles. Marx argued that private 
property was unknown to primitive man, but class antagonism 
has led to each change in man’s history ; the next change is to 
be towards communism and the abolition of * classes.” But 
how did the first class antagonism arise out of communism ? 
If the world throws over its centurics of progress and reverts 
to communism, will new class antagonisms arise ? Will the 
world merely go back to the starting point in a new and 
painful era in which communism will again be overthrown ? 
Again Marx vitiated the argument of surplus value and of 
labour being the sole source and measure of value by admitting 
that nothing can be “a value without being an object of 
utility. Of course, utility is always a greater factor than 
labour in value, however often labour controls price. 

The War swept international Socialism aside, proving that 
distinctions of class have no weight against distinctions of 
nationality, but Dr. Shadwell in his second volume gives a clear 
account of the * Internationals * that clung to some existence 
or have: since arisen. He proceeds to give the story of 
Bolshevism and Moscow's grip on the Internationals. It is a 
deadly scrutiny of ruthless doctrinaire lust of tyranny, to 
attain which cruelty where physical power exists and cunning 
among dupes abroad are combined in » degree never known 
before. Dr. Shadwell does not deal with bloodshed, but with 
doctrines, and we know of no such clear account of the mental 
forces at work. We can only ask that it may be widely read. 
Yet it is not a gloomy book, for Dr. Shadwell, like others who 
know the wage-carners through really intimate study, sees 
that we are an aggregate of individuals, and he trusts the indi- 
vidual Briton. The mass of ill-educated, always repressed 
Russians may be speechless under any ruler, ‘T'sars or usurpers 
in the people’s name. Not so the British, who had a mild 
lesson of Governmental control of their lives under War-time 
militarism and will not invite it in peace time, though they may 
not realize the advance of real wealth and its distribution under 
freedom as described in these books. Dr. Shadwell believes 
it futile to try to change human nature or the world by 
changing mechanisms of government or political systems. He 
says, * Seck ye first the Kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

To calm those who shrink from “ red” threats the Fabian 
Society has published a new edition, with slight additions, of 
Mr. Pease’s standard history of itself which is already widely 
known. 
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“A brilliant analysis . . . for the first time we are in 
a position to judge the statesman, as apart from the man, 
and to measure ¢ the debt which England owes to him.’ —Time Ss. 








" A A new critic of the first rank " , 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN, x-—+- 224 Pp. Si 54. &s. 6d. net. 

“Por all Mr. Newman's self-effacement, he cannot hide 
trom his readers either his complete mastery of his subject or 
his fine and just judgment of character . . . a new critic 
ot the first rank.’ —New State sman. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Its People and the Resources, Development and Prospects of 
the Continent as an Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial 
Area. By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University. 857 pp. 8] >< 54, with 
410 Illustrations and Maps, 25s. net. 

“An encyclopedia of well-attested information on the 
economic geograpky not only of the United States but of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and Centra! 
America. Though crowded with statistics and figures, the 
voluine has s se arcely a dull Page. "— Times. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

s the most interesting article in the Quarterly is Mr. 
ensusan s * Suggestions for Farmers.” In_ his belief, in 
spite of the present distaste of the labouring population for 
ggriculture we may still be on the eve of an Agricultural 
Renaissance. The new ~ crop-drying machinery” if it 
ies into general use will, he declares, * climinate bad har- 
vests.” If * the wind-motor~ can be perfected the amount 
of men and horses necessary to the working of a large farm 
will be incredibly decreased. Even with the machinery now 
in use “a leading farmer told me that he had reduced his 
horses from 70 to 6, his team of tractors being in the keeping 
of a trained man. If farmers could be brought to realize the 
necessity of dest roying rats and weeds, and could see that their 
profits need not be dependent on weather, or on what is now 
eonsidered a sufliciency of labour, English agriculture might, 
inhis eves, be saved. Mr. R. B. Mowat defends * The Pleasant- 
ness of European Life,” eagerly controverting the notion 
that a new happiness distinguishes the new world and that 
men breathe freely only when * The wretchedness of Europe 
js left behind.” ** The ‘Truth About Maepherson’s * Ossian ° ” 
revives a time-honoured controversy in a manner to interest 
the plain man, Mr. G. M. Fraser coming to the orthodox 
conclusion that Macpherson was a brilliant deceiver. Under 
the heading “The Apostles in Rome” Professor H. Stuart 
Jones discusses the question of St. Peter's sojourn in Rome. A 
crowd of learned critics deny that he was ever there. Mr. 
Stuart Jones argues that there are ** no cogent reasons for the 
assertion that the Christian Community in Rome was wrong 
in revering as its founders Peter of Galilee and Paul of 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE TRAVELS OF PETER MUNDY IN EUROPE AND 
ASIA (1608-1667). Vol. IV. Europe 1639-1647. Series IT. 
Vol. LV. Edited by Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bt. 
(Hakluyt Society. 25s. net.) 

Tuis splendid edition of Peter Mundy’s Travels from the 
original manuscripts, which has involved so much labour 
and scholarship, has neared completion, for that intrepid 
person only undertook one more voyage, to the little known 
factory at Rajapur, in) Western India. The present series 
have the added interest that Mundy made these expeditions, 
not for an agent, but for his own pleasure and to ease his 
“ habituall disposition off travelling.” His ** Petty Progresse 
through some parts of England and Wales,” fascinating in 
its contemporary detail and colour, was accomplished with 
but a single mishap. Peter succumbed to the attractiveness 
of Welsh harp-music and ale, lost all his money, and, as he 
observes, pathetically perhaps, ‘* I had to pawne My sword.” 
He left a normal England and returned to find his country 
in the terrible civil war. He wandered through 
Amsterdam and Danzig, stayed a time in Warsaw, and found 
Archangel, the 
customs and even noted down the language of the * Samoy- 
When we recoliect that Gustavus Adolphus ruled in 
Sweden, and Mikhael Romanoff in Russia, and that it was 
the period of the Thirty Years’ War, this contemporary 
As a traveller Mundy 
alobe-trotters. A 
eareful observer, sceptical of * tall” stories. he was good- 
tempered and never grumbled at danger or discomfort.  Iis 
remarks on “ The chieftest end of traveille ” are still appro- 
priate: “ More to bee enjoyed, More to bee seene at home 
in [our] owne land (take itt in the generall) than in any one 
country beesides in the whole world, both for conyveniency 
and delightt. Butt the Almighty hath enordred thatt there 
should mutuall Comerce among all Nationes thatt the 
one Might participate with the other off such blessings which 
hee hath severally distributed.” 

TYPES AND 
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his way northward to where he observed 


edes.” 


account will be seen to be precious. 


was an object lesson to many modern 


bee 


CHARACTERS. By Walter Sichel, M.A. 
18s. net.) 

Ix amusing fable, fantasy and satirical sketch, Mr. Walter 
Sichel has sought to find worthy morals for the age, to note 
the permanent type and its passing embodiment, to measure 


all that is new and superficial by what is old and sound. 


In his reliance on a sound conservatism and hearty dislike of 


fads and fashions he is perhaps inclined to underestimate 


the restlessness. It is curious to 
note that, although his metrical satires are light and Gilbertian, 
his prose is too ponderous and slow to capture fantastic 
politician or futuristic artist. A historian, Mr. Sichel is 
too philosophic and kindly to be an exciting satirist. 

THE STORY OF BRITISH SPORTING PRINTS. By 


Captain Frank Siltzer. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 


significanee of modern 


30s. net., 
Tuk Sporting Print, through its equal appeal toartist and pugilist 
or bookmaker, has been unduly neglected. In this pioneer 
catalogue Captain Siltzer has not only given us a fascinating 
amount of industrial detail, but in his descriptions of Morland, 
Sutherland and other masters of the coloured aquatint, has 
added so many anecdotes of * bloods and bucks” and of the 
great days of hunting, that the 
historical and personal interest of old prints, as well as their 
artistic interest, become clear to us; and the lithographs of 
View-Hallo, Boxing Champion or Trout on the walls of 
country inns appear no longer negligible. 

CADET TO COMMODORE. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts fine personal record shows us the spirit of the British 
Merchant Service in peace and war, and repeats the unchanging 
call of the sea. Late the P. & O. Co.'s 
fleet, Captain Armitage was not too late. in his carly days, 
to learn the hard discipline of sails, ** to shoot the sun,” 
and take a_ trick at the wheel. * into 
he rose rapidly in rank and took part in two Polar expedi- 
tions, of which he has already given us an account. Here 
are amusing experiences of passengers, royal or otherwise. 
We like the alluring advertisement of a small steamship 


shooting and coaching 


By Albert B. Armitage. (Cassell. 


Commodore of 


Going steam,” 


company—** A Surgeon, a Stewardess and an Experienced 
Cow.” The cow, presumably, knew all about the crying 


needs of infants-in-arms. 

SIX PRISONS AND TWO REVOLUTIONS. By 
Baldwin. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. td. net.) 
Mr. BALDWIN, sometime Lieut.-Colonel in the Armenian Army, 
describes his unforgettable experiences, during 1920-1921, 
in Transcaucasia and Anatolia. The terse title is indicative 
of the contents. The terrible consequences to Armenia of 
casting in her‘lot with the Allies and of Bolshevik domination 
are shown with painful detail. It is almost an incredible 
record of human madness and crime. Of his own hardship, 
increased by uncertainty and the proximity of the death 
sentence, Mr. Baldwin says little enough. Famine, persecu- 
tion and torture are not pleasant themes, but no student of 
Near Eastern affairs can ignore this indictment. Mr. Baldwin 
points out that Labour in this country is hardly aware of 
the Imperialism of Soviet Russia, and his remarks on Pan- 
Islamism, as the present menace, are of equal weight. We 
“ It struck 
me as being far more of a psychological disease than a form 
of society. . . . In its modern reaction : 
a form of perverted Tsardom, of anti-religious mania arising 
from persecution, too much religion, war strain and general 


Oliver 


may quote his considered opinion of Bolshevism : 


form it is a 


racial degeneracy.” 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL: LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By 'T. H. Darlow. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Darrtow’s memoir of his old the founder and 

first editor of the British Weekly, is attractively written and 

includes many letters illustrating Robertson Nicoll’s manifold 


friend, 


activities as journalist, politician, literary critic and theologian. 
On April 

At his request I saw Lloyd George yesterday. He had asked 
his friend, C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian, to join us at 
Riddell’s, and to advise him as to whether he should resign from tha 
Cabinet. He is most anxious to resign and to take his place at the 
head of the Opposition. He is evidently sick and tired of being 
muzzled, and he does not think that in the Cabinet he can do any- 
thing to accelerate operations. We had a great deal of talk. Scott 
was of opinion that L. G. weuld be more useful outside the Cabinet 
as a driving force than he is within it. J was very strong, however, 
on the point that he should have an intelligible and popular reason 
did resign.” 


3. 1916, he wrote :— 


for resigning before he 

Robertson Nicoll’s early struggles are well described. As 
the son of a poor minister he had to undergo years of low 
living and high thinking at Aberdeen University and the Free 
Church College, and the experience left its mark on him. 
Mr. Darlow says that “In our generation Free Churchmen 
have possessed no braver and more brilliant publicist than 
Nicoll,” but it is fair to add that Nicoll’s Free Church was 
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Scottish rather than English and that he had no sympathy 
with some aspects of English Noncomformity. We find him 
in 1898 taking Professor Peake to task because ** with you 
every question is open,” and adding, * I cannot think that 
they should be so.” In other words, he was not a Liberal 
theologian. Mr. Darlow declares that he was deeply interested 
in mystics and “had profound sympathy with mystical 
aspirations.” Others who perhaps did not know him so well 
thought him to be concerned with mundane affairs rather 
than with mysticism. He had, as it were, a dual personality, 
which set him apart, though he had hosts of friends. 


A LIBRARY LIST 


Melodies and Memories. By Dame Nellie Melba. (Butter- 
worth. 21s.) 

Lord Fife and His Factor. 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 


Reminiscences of a Student's Life. 


Edited by A. and If. Tayler. 


By Jane Ellen Ifarrison. 


(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
Observations. By Max Beerbohm. (ifcinemann. 25s.) 
The Twelve Adventurers. By Charlotte Bronté. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
The German Air Raids on Great Britain. 
(Sampson Low. 16s.) 


By Joseph Morris. 


The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron—A Conflict. By John 
Drinkwater. (Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 
Books and Theatres. By FE. Gordon Craig. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Cloud Cuckoo Land. By Naomi Mitchison. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Winter. By Ladislas St. Reymont. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
r 
FICTION 
THE HOOKER *PENELOPE’ 
Tie Second Mate. By R. F. W. Rees. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 

Mr. Rees tells his story very fittingly: there is physical 
vigour in it, a certain amount of coarseness, 
a close and familiar contact with the powers of the clements. 
Sea stories often have in them this epic quality : men who 
are forced to outbrave storms and the misery of extreme 
discomfort have need to call up in themselves all the reserve 
of human will, and become heroes by mere force of circum- 
stance. The crew of the ‘ Penelope, half dead with fatigue, 
conscious of an evil fate attached to their ship, three-quarters 
on the way to open mutiny, with nothing to eat but their 
short rations of salt and sodden biscuits, are yet magnificent 
as human beings in all their squalor and brutality. The 
tale of their voyage round the Cape will bear comparison 
with Mr. Masefield’s Dauber. 

The chief character is the master of a clipper ship who 
has lost his ticket through piling his ship on Lundy Island 
during a fog. The evidence that he was drunk was perfectly 
clear ; and there could be no evidence to rebut it. But the 
fact is that the brandy he had swallowed to nerve himself 
and hold himself together after days of hard work intoxicated 
him after the shock of disaster ; and he could not have been 
more sober at the actual moment of crisis. That was no 
tale to tell the Court, however. No shipping firm had a 
berth for him after the verdict. 

We meet him, then, when he has genuinely gone to pieces, 
bestially drunk in a low and disgusting public house. He 
is taken as second mate in the ‘ Penelope’ in a dire emer- 
gency. And the rest of the story is, in effect, the account 
of the restitution of his self-respect and growth of strength 
and character in him. 

There is a villain, and a good villain. The ship sails with 
the skipper’s daughter on board. She is engaged to be 
married to the mate, a great bulk of a man, with a strong 
will and an almost unlimited courage. The mate is the 
villain: and he is one to engage the best steel: whatever 
his weaknesses or his wickedness, he is always at his best 
when most «is demanded of him. 

The skipper is killed by accident during the voyage. Mr, 
Rees describes vividly what happens, and makes us see it 
as inevitable and feel it as undoubtedly true. What is likely 


and above all 


to happen in a ship whith the crew believes to be under 
a curse, when the mate is jealous of the second mate, when 


<—__se;,———— 


a 


there is a cunning and self-opinionated malcontent on boa 
when stamina and loyalty have been worn down by the hone 
of weather, when, moreover, there is a young woman amo = 
them ina rather undefined and seemingly defenceless sola 

The book is melodramatic—which is no fault, The > 
acters in it are complex and living: there is no mere black. 
und-white work, but each is made to seem organic. But 
the best parts of all are those which give us the sense of the 
strange circumstances that may occur at sea. Particular 
memorable is the picture we take away with us of a saili 4 
vessel twelve days from port, with her cargo of coal invisibl 
on fire beneath the feet of her crew—the temperature riiag 
continually, the haste against doom, and the heroism which 
a the second mate to abandon the ship in face of such 
odds. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


BANKING AND INSURANCE SHARES 


AS INVESTMENTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


THANKS In part to the growing familiarity of the public 
with the general conduct of banking and _ insurance 
business, and the steadiness with which profits are main- 
tained and prudently handled, and thanks also, perhaps, 
to some extent to the manner in which liability on the 
shares of some of the banks has been reduced, there js 
little doubt that the number of holders of banking and 
insurance shares has greatly increased in recent years, 
Time was when, by reason of the heavy uncalled capital, 
and the large denomination of banking shares, they were 
for the most part held by few and wealthy people and 
often (as now also) by important customers of the banks, 
Those were the days, morcover, when quite an unnece ssary 
veil of secrecy obscured the general operations of banking. 
The annual or half-yearly mectings of our banks some 
thirty or forty years ago were gencrally attended by a 
mere handful of shareholders ; the proceedings lasted a 
few minutes and the chairman’s remarks were virtually 
confined to the submission of the Report and Balance- 


sheet. Nor in those days did the man in the street and 
the small investor get very much enlightenment from the 


daily newspapers. Not only were the Money Articles 
of those times scanty affairs as compared with to-day, 
but for the most part they were written in a language 
unintelligible to the ordinary person. Apparently it was 
not thought worth while to describe cither banking or any 
other financial operations in terms intelligible to those 
unversed in the intricacies of finance. 

We live, however, in a very different world to-day. 
Modern journalists and financial writers have succeeded 
in so writing upon such matters as banking, the Stock 
Exchange and the foreign exchanges as to make fairly 
intelligible to the whole community at least the general 
principles and theories of finance, while there are probably 
now no more largely attended meetings of shareholders 
than those held by the great joint stock banks, where 
the chairmen are at pains to enlighten their hearers, not 
merely as to the Report and Balance-sheet of their par- 
ticular bank, but as to the significance of the figures 
revealed and also as to the intimate connexion between 
them and the economic position of the country. 

Nor, probably, has it been without method and intent 
that some of our banks and insurance companies have 
split their shares into smaller denominations, and have 
either reduced uncalled liabilities or have issued new 
£1 shares with a fixed maximum dividend. We can 
easily see that if some big industrial store, for example, 
increases the number of its shareholders, it also increases 
the number of its potential customers. It is much the 
same with the banks and the registers of those institutions 
to-day must show an expansion in the number of individual 
shareholders quite out of proportion to the actual growth 
of capital. It is true, of course, that there is still a 
considerable amount of liability for uncalled capital upon 
many banking and insurance shares, and in some quarters 
exception has sometimes been taken to the fact that the 
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1924 by the “Old Enuitable.” 
Policy issued in 1856 1924 
Sum Assured £250 £1,000 
Sum paid at death £1,124:7s. £1,000 
Total premiums £385 £56 
Ase at death 90 33 


The uncertainty of life : 
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Assurance Society | 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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Watching the 
money go 


Often you see a litile group of 
interested onlookers watching 
a gang of busy road-menders. 
Many of them must be tax- 
payers—the people who foot 
the bill. 


The drain on the public purse 
for road repairs is continous. 
And as the stream of motor 
traffic grows, so grows this cost. 
Road repairs keep up local rates. 
Concrete roads can ease the 

burden. They last for years 
costing practically nothing to 


maintain. Concrete is the only 
. Rt 

material vet discovered that can 

stand up to the terrific strain of 


present day traffic. Moreover 
the all-concrete road offers a 
surface on which skidding 
eliminated. 


1S 


For saving the cost of repairs 
and reducing the rates — the 


ALL-CONCRETE 
ROAD 


THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


(An organisa J 


20 Siete Street, penal S. W. Le 
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value of this asset has depreciated by the more varied 
type of sharcholder. It seems more probable, however, 
that the liability being spread over a much wider area the 
value of the asset has actually increased. 





Shares. 
-—+~——— Last Year's 
Nominal Paid- Dividend Present Approximate 


Value. up. Per cent. Price. Yield. 
£ £ £ S 
Barclays Bank “B” 1 hse 14... SF. 8 2 8 
Lloyds Bank os 8 ze 16% .. 3k... & 6 9 
Midland Bank aa Se 2} «. 1B xe —a.. §& 2 9 
National Provincial 
Bank es «. 4 s- 16... 11... 5 8 3 
Westminster Bank... 20 Se we OR. as 18} .. 5 6 9 
Williams Deacons 
Bank “A” ax oe B «se > aa 2i5-- 5612 9 
Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins «a 2 oo 6... i ‘ 14 § 
District Bank -. 3 isi .. lob .. 6 8 9 
Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank .. 20 1 .. 20 ‘ 373... 5 6 9 
Alexanders Discount 19 SB ss 21h .. 16g .. 6 8 3 
National Discount 
“tt es ‘a i> ee . « S xs 679 
Union Discount = .. 1W Bw 34 mw .. £14 
Bank of Scotland ..150 100... 16 *344 t4 13 0 
British Linen Bank lov wo... 6 .«« FB oo 5 0 O 
Commercial Bank of 
Scotland “A” .. 20 S « Oe és 15$ « gos? 


Royal Bank of Scot- 


Innd as --100 100... 143... 06 .. $415 O 
Union Bank of Scot- 

land és le S -xs 18 oe 4h... f4 8 6 
Anglo-South Ameri- 

can Bank. . «as 10 S ws mM « HH 618 0 
Bank of Australasia 5 foes I3t .. 13Z .. f4 14 6 
Bank of London and 

South America .. 5 BS us 10 oe Me xe 5 0 0 
Bank of New Zealand 1 lL oe 13} .. 3... @917 © 
Chartered Bank of 

India os & & es 20}f.. 19} % 2 6 
Standard Bank of 

South Africa oe 2 5 «ce ? ar BER .. 6 4 6 


*tix dividend. 

ti’ree of Income Tax. 

{The prices avd vields on these Scottish bank shares differ slightly 
from those given in the article elsewhere by a Scottish correspondent, 
which was prepared a week or so earlier than the foregoing table. 


Shares. 
Cc “A — Last Year’s 
Nominal Paid- Dividend 


Present Approximate 


value, up. percent. Price. Yield. 
£ = «a. £ fs. d. 
Alliance Assurance 20 2 4 oe 36,7... 153 5 4 0 
Atlas Assurance lo > © an 54i%.. me .. Js F1 ; 
Commercial Union 24 BO ce 4ee;.. “245 .. FW 9D 
Eagle, Star and 
British Domi- 
nions .. ae § oe @ «8 20F .-6 Si. Ft & 9 
Employers’ Liabi- 
lity oy a &§ O B ee OST .. ia .6 740 G 
Equity and Law 
Life .. 100 6 O eé 163% Mit) _ 7? 15 6 
General Accident, 
Fire and Life .. hf l 5 ee 20 ae #8] ee i il 0 
Guardian — Assur- 
ance .. «s 2 010 ce W «<< SE ce 4 6 3 
London and 
Lancashire a 2 SD ox TO os "32 ae 23 9 
London Assurance 2} Pe ae Se «. WH. ss $15 6 
Motor Union .. 1 10 «ee 8 «2 “WE. G18 O 
North British and 
Mercantile oe & » Se «we GD sc 7288 oo 2s 3 9 
Northern  Assur- 
ance .. -. 10 . 2 =x SS «co “ESE ic 6 9 9 
Phoenix Assurance 10 © « GO se MIZZ uv 44 0 
Prudential Assur- 
ance “A” im > Oe a 80} .. 233 a 2s 
Royal Exchange 100 100 0 .. 26 a (RTE 00 ,+ 9 0 
Royal Insurance... 5 20 oe GS «oe BBE oo > 17 6 
Scottish Union and 
National “A” 20 1 0 « 50 .. 11} .. 4; 9 O 
Sun Insuran 
Office .. «. W 2 6 «x ewe 233 ne 49 0 
Sun life Assurance 14 7; DD aa 123%.. 43 .. {218 © 
World Auxiliary... 1 © 2 <o oe LZ... 32 2 O 
Yorkshire Jnsur- 
ance... ~~ 010 eo. 855 .. *103 74 1 0 
*Ex-Dividend. 


tOuotation per £1 pf Stoek. 
tree of Income Pax. 








However that may be, there is little doubt as to the 
growing popularity of banking and insurance shares, and 
in addition to what has already been said a further cause 
is undoubtedly to be found in the contidence which has 
nof many vears sound mianagement, so that 
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it may be said that stability in dividends with a slight 
upward trend as regards profits has, with the exception of 
certain diflicult periods, characterized our banking and 
insurance companies for very many years. I think, too 
that at the present time the confidence of the investor 
in banking and insurance shares has been further 
strengthened by a recognition of the successful manner in 
which these coneerns have emerged from a_ period of 
exceptional strain. Without particularizing, it may be 
said that during the past twelve years banking’ and 
insurance companies have passed through almost every 
possible kind of experience, from which they have emerged 
successfully and with enhanced credit. And the public 
which is a fair and on the whole a pretty competent judge 
attributes the fact first to both our banking and insurance 
systems having been thoroughly sound, and second to the 
fact that throughout these abnormal experiences not only 
a sound but a cautious policy has been pursued. ; 

In the tables given above present quotations are given 
of a number of representative banking and insurance 
concerns together with the approximate vicld (based 
on the dividend for the past financial year) to the investors 
at current prices. For the most part the tables speak 
for themselves, but a few general observations upon them 
may perhaps be useful. 

In the case both of the banking and insurance shares 
it may be said that while present prices are not in most 
instances at the highest recorded they are generally well 
above the average over a number of years, though, of 
course, there are exceptions. Then, in the case of the 
banking table it will be seen that some of the shares with 
big liabilities tend to drag behind those where the un- 
called capital is small. For the most part, however, the 
vields on the shares of the various leading banks tend to 
approximate pretty closely, as also do the yields on the 
shares of the discount companies, though in the latter 
case the more varying character of the dividends (although 
the tendency is upwards) acts somewhat on the general 
price level. The popularity of Scotch bank shares with 
investors north (and possibly south also) of the Tweed is 
indicated very clearly in current prices. 

3oth in insurance and in banking shares the tendency 
in prices has been upwards of late, and so far as the banks 
are concerned there are no signs of a change. By reason 
of the. prolonged trade depression considerable provision 
will doubtless have to be made at the end of the year for 
bad or doubtful debts. On the other hand it will have 
been a fairly good year as regards the course of invest- 
ments, many of which have been realized at considerable 


profit. Moreover, there are not wanting signs of a 
gradual improvement in trade, while assuming that 


there is the 
upward 


dividends in future years are maintained, 
prospect of appreciation in relation to the 
tendency in securities as a whole. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 
Avrnovucu for the most part firm, there has becn less business 
passing on the Stock Exchange during the week. This has 
been due to the conflicting character of the influences operating. 
The conclusion of the European Pact still causes an under- 
current of optimism, but, on the other hand, an unfavourable 
effect was naturally produced by the resignation of three 
members of the Cabinet in Germany. The large gold with- 
drawals from the Bank of England have also been an adverse 
factor, while the heavy fall in the franc has naturally occasioned 
anxiety with regard to the financial situation in Germany. 
Nor must it be forgotten that while almost instant success has 
attended the various capital flotations during the week, these 
issues. which have involved quite large sums, tend to divert 
attention from existing to new securities. 
* * * * 
ReBBER Sarees QUIETER. 

The market for Rubber shares has also been distinctly 
quicter of late, one reason no doubt being the uncertainty 
which exists as to the extent to which there may be a further 
modification in the ensuing quarter of the existing arrange- 
ments for the restriction of rubber output within the Impure. 
The constant creation of new companies also, of course, tends 
somewhat to diminish resources available for existing share Sy 
especially when the capital involved is really large. This 1s 


certainly the case in the impending flotation of the Allied 
Sumatra Plantations, Limited, the authorised capital of 
issue is to 


which is £1,500,000, of which the forthcoming 
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consist of 1,400,000 shares of £1 each at 21s. per share. A 
feature of the concern is that it will represent one of the 
largest areas of rubber in the ownership of a single company, 
or, at all events, of single control, because the company will 
be virtually a holding company, the ownership being vested 
in Dutch Indies companies whose shares will be owned by the 
Allied Sumatra Plantations, Limited. A further feature of the 
scheme is that it will occasion the transfer of rubber-growing 
territories from Dutch to British ownership, a point of sig- 
nificance in view of the growing importance of Dutch 
Colonial production in the rubber industry, 


A. W. K. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


LECTURES 
November 3rd to 21Ist, 5.0 p.m. 


° ™ ! 
Lightning 


Hemour ENXn#ItIeITION. 
Spring 


From 
Humorous Talks, 
(iardens Gallery, Trafal 
King Edwerd’s Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C. Admission Is. 
Tuesday: Mr. Pett Ridge. Wednesday tr. E. Thornley Dodge. 
Thursday : Mr. Keble Howard. Frick y: Mr. Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp, Saturday : Mr. Charles Graves. : 


Sketches, ete. At 








November 3rd, 5.30.—-Scurnprurr: The DetitA Rowsia: 
Verrocnto. By Dr. Perey Dearmer. At King’s College, Strand. 
Tickets Is.. obtainable before Lecture, outside the Great Hall. 

November Sth, 5.30—Tur SymMRouistTs : 
By Prince D. S. Mirsky. At Institute of Historical Research, Malet 


SOLOGUB AND IVANOV. 


Street. 

November 5th, 5.30.—tTue INFLUENCE OF THE HoME IN Soca 
Hyaiene. By Professor Winifred Cullis. At King’s College, Strand. 
Tickets from British Social Hygiene Council, 1 Carteret Street, 
Westminster, 


FILMS 


Stoll, Kingsway. Continuous performance. November 5th to 7th. 
-~SMOULDERING Fires. Recommended for the admirable perform- 
ance of Pauline Frederick as the woman of forty, who finds that her 
business capacity does not help her to retain the affections of a young 
husband. 

Capitol, Haymarket. 2.39, 5.30, 8.30. All the week.—-Tner Iron 
Horse. The romantic history of the American railway. 

Marble Arch. Continuous performance. All the week. 
CHarRLEY Ss AUNT. very funny. Svener 
Chaplin, brother of the much more eminer t Charles, as the 
uate disguised as an eld rly lady. 


Some people think this 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 
REVIVAL OF VALENTINES 
The annual general meeting of this company was held yesterday 
at Winchester House, E.C. 
Sir Adolph Tuel 
business during the past r ext 


yi ! lan appreciable increase, 
and the | tion of the company wit 


li both the trade and the pul 
never stood higher than it did at the 


present time. The output o 
the Christ: , New Year, Birthday and Greeting Card Depart ent 


continued to exhibit, but m increased me re, those artistic 
qualit ir nd originality of desien, added to beautiful finish ¢ f produ 
tion, which had es tamped the * Tuck” card and had gained for 


ib it : putation with every section of the public, including the 
lted quarters. There was another custom of this greeting 


most ox 
twenty-five to thirty 


eard field which had lain dormant for some 
, 


years, but whi had shown snificant signs of rejuvenation during 
the past three or four y s He referred to the sending of love 


missives on February l4th—St. Valentine's Day. The sale of 
picture postcards had shown its proportionate increase during the 
past vear, but the demand for these popular missives would have 
been very much larger if the h ufpenny posteard postage had been 
revived. Among new productions in the picture department was a 
most delightful pair of colour facsimiles, ** Romeo and Juliet ” and 
“Olivia and Viola,” after the charming originals by that ever- 


poplar “Tuck” artist, Jennie Harbour. With regard to the | 


company’s prospects. shareholders would be pleased to know that 
the invoice value of the goods sent out during the first half of the 
current financial year, commencing May Ist, gave promise of exceed 
ing the high figure of the corresponding period of last year. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the report and accounts, which was carried unanimously, and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Desmond Tuck were re-elected directors 
of the company. 
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HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 8406. A fine W 


| HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O. 8503. A Geo: 21an 


PUNCH 


CORONAS 


Havana’s Best 
To offer Punch Cigars to your 
gucst is a tribute to him and evi- 
dence of your own good taste. 
Punch Cigars are made in thirty- 
one distinct sizes. 

Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 
49/6 per box of 25. Everywhere. 
Export Enquirics : 
MELBOURNE HART & Co., London, E.C. 2 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES | 
FOR DINNER if SE. 





The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 


quality of the following: 





He ‘ 4-Bot 
Vin de Graves ... eee eee eee 30/- 17/- 
Do. Supevieure tae ase 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes ... ra or eee ese 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure oee oe8 wee 52/- 28/- 
CARRIAGE PAID toa any Railway Station in the United Kingd 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 

37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26 MARKET STREET. 








ESTABLISHED 1862. 








A few typical examples of 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIOI IES 
special values in 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O. 858. A very ol 


Mahogany oval top Fable, of the Hepple whit per d. on pure 
tapered legs. Fitted with a drawer with C7 ) 
pa | brasses . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ' A | 18 Qj 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O. 7665. A Sit. Win. Oak 


Dresser; the upper part has three helves, irt 


hottom board ° 


| HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. QO. 7634. A Jac dak 
Chest of 4 eraduated Oak lined Drawers. Phe troi ‘ 
raised and moulded panels veneered t $322 10 (Q 


v ut 3ft. 3in. wide 





leos ad turned stretchers 


vir of the Queen ee . £12 18 0 
h , 


rising top; the int 


Work Table on turned legs, with a 


lined with Damask and there is a drawe! . 

beneath. Ift. 6in. wide . ° ‘ ° £8 18 0 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O. 8525. A number of good 

quality Mahogany bow front Chest of ~ 

Drawers, Oak lined . . ‘ . each £13 10 0 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O. 8576. A Sheraton Mahog 

Pookease. The upper part fitted with adjustable she! 

enclosed by two glazed Gothie doors, with the original 
The lower part has a Secretatre di r fitted with 10 drawers 


raw 


and, socese beneath tha are 3 Ing 649 10) 


drawers. 3ft. Min. wide 
HAMPTONS’ ‘snTC MA ROOK C26 


FURNITURE, 


POST FREE To-dau 
- r HOME FURNISHINGS, 


hia west productions and 


Fabr , and 


AMPTONS 


BBystece licences allenicaaas 
PALL MALU EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel.: GERRARD 30, 


od it 





4iu it 
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which is so irritating and someée 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille is a tonic to the throat 
and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a scothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 
acidulous flavour characteristic of 
the fresh juice of black currants, 
which is the principal ingredient 
of the pastille. They are most 
palatable and may be taken as 
often as desired without causing 
any ill-effects, as they contain 
nothing deleterious. 





Your Chemist stocks them 


~. «: Allenburys 
ese \\strane PASTILLES 
Lib. 4/3 wEES 






ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
37 Lomburd Street, London. E.C.3. 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 






1) Ste ers 







cia 












Dhey are simply ideal 
wil, eet ‘Oreer 
a trial tin from_your 
stores.Jheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


eet ©) eR OP Oe me 

















= 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.L2 
CARLISLE 






SG ees es See 







Per er or) 


a oi 
RAS RRS RS RRS RS Pane Pine PRS EROS PN 











ees) 


—- ee 








simple reason that it is n 


Millions of people have p 
of them have been using 


@ZaLRRDRDERE 





17/6; “Self filling’ Type and 


52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; 


PMA 4SAARSOMSECAASAARATLARBSERDE GEE 


3 Use Waterman's Ideal 1 





Choose a Waterman. C 


pen but the best pen that money can buy. 
roved this. Many 


for ten, twenty, thirty and more years. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal | 
FountainPen 


* Regular” Type from (Clip-Cap 1/- extra.) Pre- 


12/6; “ Safety ” Type from senci 
(with Patent Lever), No. hands. 
Pens with extra jarge ink Jewellers everywhere. 


capacity: No. 55, 27/6; The “ 
No. 50, 32/6; No. 28, 42/-. request. 


al. 6. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.0.2 | 


hoose it for the 
ot merely a good 


their Watermans 


ation Pens in Stlver 
Gold. Nibs to suit all 
} 


Of Stationers and 


Pen Book" free on 





NK for all Pens. 
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AMAZING RESULTS OF 
SPINAL TREATMENT 


Pressure on Spinal Nerves by Malplaced Spinal 


Bones the Hidden Cause 


of a Great Variety of 


Ailments. 


The falls of childhood and = game- 
playing exuberant youth are responsible 
for many shocks and jars to the spine, 
and too frequently individual bones are 
forced slightly out of true alignment 
with their fellows. 


The adjacent nerves, which pass out 
from the Spinal Cord through small 
openings between the Spinal Bones, are 
thus subjected to continuous pressure. 
As a result of this pressure, the dis 
tribution of nerve force fails below the 
normal, and various ailments creep in 
and establish themselves in ihe organs 
and tissues. 

Tie Chiropractic Spine Specialist 
levers the malplaced Spinal Bones into 
normal position by a method of paintess 
manipulation which has been described 
as “ Barkerism applied to the spine.” 
As the bones gradually return to normal 
alignment with the progress of the treat 
ment, the actual duration of which de- 
pends on the severity of the ma!place 
ments, a steadily increasing supply of 
nerye energy reaches the affected parts, 
the symptoms of various troubles begin 
to subside, functional activity tmereases, 
and health becomes re-established with 
the gradual elimination of the under- 
lying cause of the diseased conditions in 
the organs aad tissues. 

Literature free by mentionin, 


COMPARE THIS (NERVE) 
WitTs THE ONE AGNE 
ANO THE ONE BELO 





Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive 
Treatment is given personally 
by Mr. Willoughby Garsia, 
D.C. (Certificated Doctor of 
Chiropractic), at his City Clinic, 
Room 20, Mansion House 
Chambers, 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, £.C.4. Con- 
sultations free by appointment 
only, ’Phone City 9519, between 
the hovrs of 12--5.39 am. 
(Saturdays excented). 


r and neture of ailmen& 
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There are times when one’s 
own fireside has an irresistible 
appeal—when a _ comfortable 
armchair and a book seem more 
attractive than anything the 
outside world can offer. 

Then a subscription to 
Mudie’s Library proves its 
value. Whether you prefer 
fiction, poetry, or moze serious 
reading, there is a selection of 
more than a million volumes 
from which to choose. 

New books are available on 
the day of publication, while 
“out-of-print” editions ~— are 
usually in stock when unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 


of Subscripiion 
scent on request. 


Book-binding, Book Selling and Stationery 
Departments. 








SELECT LIBRARY LTD. 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 


48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
132 Kensington High Sireet, W. 8. 




















YOUR FAMILY 
OF BOOKS 


A‘ your collec- 
tion grows, 
house it in the 
‘Gunn ” Bookcase, 
buying section by 
section to keep pace 
with your growing 
needs, Whether you 
have a hundred or a 
thousand volumes, 
the “Gunn” Sec- 
tional Bookcase 
keeps them clean Sw 


and accessible, 
“GUNN” 


always in order and 
Bockease 


free from dust. They 
look well cared for 
behind glazed doors 
Each section fits perfectly 
into the other. 





which slide on roller 
bearings. The 
“Gunn” is fine 
furniture — dignified 
and decorative in your 
home. Each section is 
complete, and whether 
you add to it now or in 


Prices, siyles, adaptability 
and all other particulars 
on request of the sole 
manufacturers :-— 


Wi. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 





ten years it will fit into 50a Paul St., Finsbury, E.C.2 
and match your other CW ubaki aa ake Fete 
“Gunn” Sections “Mollis” Upholstery 
perfectly. one Masi” Laie.) 

















class, 
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4 


combustion, 
tion are essentials which count. 
is why wise motorists use Pratts. 


Therefore—Insist on Pratts. 


Gd 





$. 


ie Y r ete 


Mr. A. Bennett, riding a Norton, 
in the Belgian Grand Prix, regis- 
tered an easy victory in the 500 c.c. 
covering 250 miles in 3 hrs. 
32 m. 50 s., average speed 66:6 m.p.h. 
He also created a record lap 


72:6 m.p-h. 


Mts Real Significance / 


Mile-a-minute speeds demand _super- 


efficiency in both mechanism 


motor spirit. Complete and rapid 
atomising —high _ volatility — perfect 
and minimum carbonisa- 


That 


leds 


\N 


\N my 





























PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are silky in appearance and possess a note of indi- 
viduality al! their own. ‘They wear well, and always 
look clean and smart. Ask your Outfitter or Stores 


how you the newest patterns. 


to s 
LOOK FOR THE “LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY. 
GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUY, 


If any difficully in obtaining, write to COURTAULDS, LTD. 


(Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermantl vy, Londen, E.C. 2, who will 


you name of your nearest retailer and descriptive beoklet. 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-February) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





100 GUINEAS RETURN 


* PsO 


A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 


—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would see the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political ed lies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself ‘To travel both wavs between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 


For Illustrated Ilandbooks 


—an Equatorial P layground,” 


cabin plans, apply: 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 ec oe STREET, 


; LONDON, S.W. 


= at at aeeeeeeeeevanemnbavecserees 


‘A IWinter in 
with 


India” and “Ceylon 
Special steamer dates and 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 


(F. Hi. CROSVENOR, Manag 


= 





eS 








Ja2decseIssaseREESESSTUREREEER 


(2) 
" UNION-CASTLE & 
: er Fe 
a LINE fp 
: REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL e 
fal AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS fo} | 
& SOUTH & EAST AFRICA & 
S HOLIDAY TOURS 5 
Es to MADEIRA or CANARIES. Also to S 
ft} ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG @ 
{e] ~ ) 
[a] Fare sal = } Ss -_ gs on 209 upplicat — n *. the 1 ud ¢ Ofti e, 3 Fenchurch 
S a i nae haaia, Hen 1 Dffices and G thar toa, S 
HOMO OOo MoCo ooo coool cccmcciese BEE) 





The newest luxury travel 


MOTORWAYS PULLMANS 


Every passenger his own armchair and table. 
Send for illustrated brochuré describing 
NORTH AFRICA AND RIVIERA TOURS 
CONTIUNENTAL 


[MoroRWwaArs5)| 


98 WIGMORE STREET, W. 1. ’Phone: Mayfair 5428 


















‘Spectator’ Competition 
OCTOBER 31, 1925 











Competitors must cut vut and enclose this coupon. (See page 773), 





The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
}-lb. Tin 5 5/2 














Table Damask 


| 
| 
' o es 
‘ij irish Linen 
| N nothing is the flax plant so beautiful as in 
| snowy white table linen, so clear, almost re- 
| flecting the glass and silver, and such a b a 
| ground for cither simple fare or the daintiest 
| dishes. 
Ali qualities manufactured by us are reliable, all the prices 
| reasons ible. ~ et 
Full parti -ulars are given in our Line n Li 40P, 


which will be s 


ROBINSON & C TAI ER. un. 


IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 


BELFAST LIVERPOOL 


nt post free on req 


LONDON 














PRIVATE CLINIC FOR ADULTS 


ELECTRICAL TREATMENTS RADIANT HEAT 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS SUN-RAY BATHS 
Terms very moderate. 
THE 
‘VICTORIA ORTHOPAEDIC CLINIC | 
} 


| 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 5087. 


Nee: = ot ialalaty 


REAL SAVING 
Overceats, Suits, Costumes, etc., turned and eaulifully 
retailored just like new, Write for De riptive | 
or sul bmit rarments for free estimate We | 
Phone : Clisasld 4777 The 
LONDON TURNING co. 
Dept. A. 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 1° 


~BBRBRERPISILIIA 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 188 








| 

| Capital Authorised an d issue 4 £1 ) 

| Capital Paid-Up = - - - £ 3,500, 

Reserve Fund - £4,150,900 

| Reserve Liability of Propri ietors - - £7, JOO 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Lenten; — 3 ; 

| DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches shout Hc 
Australian States and Dominion of ew nk 7 FI LEG RAI bk 
REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which ma) 


ascertained on application, 
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; | 
The Choice of | 
an Overcoat 
at Burberrys is only limited by 
the time one is prepared to 
devote to the choosing. 


Burberrys’ stock includes 
models for every purpose— | 
smart Town Overcoats to | 
blizzard-proof Travel Coats. 






el" BURBERRY 


i" 


- it  OVERCOATS. 


al 


| 
| 
| 


tailored from the finest wool | 
materials and proofed by 
Burberrys’ process, provide 
dual service 


OVERCOAT AND | 
WEATHERPROOF | 


\ 


7 IN 

ONE GARMENT 
They ensure protection against | 
wet, cold, and every con- 
ceivable change of weather, 
whilst still retaining the 
ventilation essential to health. 


logue and Ir ns on request. 


BURBERRY HAYMARKET 








“ Indispensable.”—Star. 


AN AMBASSADOR’s 
MEMOIRS ««.» 


ty MauricE PALEOLOGUE 


(IVith 10 beautiful exclusive drawings 
aid other illustrations. 18/- net.) 


“As reminiscences of diplomatic life in 
the midst of stirring events, M. Paléo- 
logue’s book can hardly be surpassed .. . 
he meets everybody who has anything 
interesting to say ... the author is an 
artist who writes with so subtle a touch.” 
—The Times. * Brilliantly written and is 
not only a historical document of the first 
importance, but also a literary master- 
piece. . . . No one can understand 
Russia or the Bolshevik movement who 
has not read it.”-——-The Daily Jail. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
Paternoster Row. 





Roul_Malesherbes P ARIS; and Appointed _ Provincial Agents. 





“Colour in all its Splendour” for 





Curtains & Loose Covers 








as exhibited in Story’s Showrooms enables you to visualise 
fresh ideas for decorating your rooms during the winter. 


New Cretonnes and Damasks 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


St l Ltd, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


NOVEMBER 2nd, 3rd and 4th SYD. CHAPLIN in ** CHARLEY’S 
AU NT,” ant ANTONIO MORENO anl HEL ENE CHADWICK in 

*THE BORDER LEGION,” & NOVEMBER Sth. 6th and 7th 
PAL LINE FREDERICK and Laura la Plante in “* Gane 
FIRES,” ani ALICE TERRY and LEWIS STONE * CONFES- 
SIONS OF A QUEEN,” a Victor Seastrom produ tine, &e 


INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION ' 


99% of disease is caused by the retention of waste matter in the 














intestinal tract. Therefore, to get rid of disease you must expel 


the cause, and this can be done without Drugs, Pills or Potions 





RNUI 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL. 
“I APPEAL — 


to the men and we n of our Empire, and eed to all who valu 
t 
the practic al exa? =e of heroisn ] 


nd hun auity ic ive enerous!] 
in support of our great Life-Boat ervice.” 


We need 
1,000,000 op pn Subseribers of 5 
to provide and i ain e whicle rvi« 
Please send your gree Vv 1d be *‘ One in a Million.” 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowey, Georce 1 S MY. A 


Honorary Treasurer. Se 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Beat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





of any sort. To learn how to cure disease by a perfectly 





Natural and harmless method send six stamps for a copy of 
“Colon Flushing.” 





HEALTH AND _ EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Specimen Magazine and complete 
Catalogue of Health Books Free. 











4 LONDON RESIDENTIAL CLUB 
for Public School, Service, Professional & Business Men. 
Redrooms, about two-third for ermanent residence, balanes 
300 for Country and Overs ee Membs ac eet ous Lounges, Full 
Cluh 


rticulars of Membership write to the Secretary, 


( ONN AU G HT € L U B, 75 ~f lame St.. Marble Arch, W. 2 











yg IN BOOK 


Write for my October 32 pp ue of PUR Ss HERS’ REMAINDERS 
rontaining an unusuaily compre h ~ sive list of BOOKS in mest branches of 
Literature, A ml books in new as first published, but now ceffered at 





GREATLY REDUCED PRICES Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Renainier Bookselier, 55, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets = oe ‘a on es ..  £56,009,000 
Annual Income .. ne oe oe ee £8 300,000 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy 
holders, it values its liabilities on the mx stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 





KVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.cC. @ 


W. C, Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines} .. oe -» Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. .. Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as ao line. 


DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—oceupying the equivalent to 

1 Hne—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Tieadings 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud. per Inch. 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advert-aars 


who order less than 70 words. 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}°%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 7$°%; 52 insertions 10%. 
Zo ensure insertion, remitiance covering cost of the advertisement | 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSLFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. | 








arenas 
as, 


OF LONDOr 


| Raliealied ERSITY 











A Course of Three Lectures on “ SCCIAL PROBLEMS ¢ REATE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ” will be given by Mr. J. L. HAuvew eo) THR 
London School of Economies (Houghton Street, Akiwych, Wut ; Ut the 
NOVEMBER i0th, i7th, and 24th, 1925, at Spam. At the Kirst | he yee 
wiil be take *n by Mr. R li lawney, B.A. (Reader in Econ utic Hi es 
sity), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOL MeK Ri ; 

EDWIN DELLER, A » 

U NIVERS ITY OF LO X : 


Tw » Lectures, entitled (1) “ Freneh 

* Intellectual Relations be 

tw Professor k. 

Lon len (Giower Street, W.C.1.) on 

th, er at 5.30 pom. 2 bo first Lecture the 

A. PLN on, D.LIt., B.Sc. (Rhedes Professor of 
Adtissi oy free, without ticket 


Demon and German DD 

it nd Germ iny,”’ will be 

Unin ersity ef Str ishourg), at I 
Monday, November 9th, 


tween 


Vermeil (ef the 





and Py 
Cheir will t 

Imperial History int 
FDWIN DI 


LLER, A 


RSIT Y OF 


THE 





NIVE 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ 
OF ASIA MINOR” will be given by Professor 
Protessor of Greek in the University of Manchester), 
LONDON (Gower Strect, W.C. 1), 
NOVEMBER 4th, Sth and 6th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m At the first | 
wiil be ee » by the Vice-Chancellor of the University (Profess ' 
Litt.D.). Lectures will be illustrated with lantern slides, ADMISs 
WITHOL r Te KET. 


CHRISTIAN 

- M. CALDER 
at UNIVERS?| 
on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 






BARLY 
V 











NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 





THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, EDWIN DELLER, Acad Recisteer 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. aia ~ ———- 
: EASTBOU RN E, 
=e agape a int iggmmattaEa —|FPHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
NGLO - AMERICAN OL ( OMP ANY, L IMI i E D. | All Domestic Science ee ts taught Resident and Day Pupil 
‘ ertificates granted. _ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Bonus Shares in tie above-named | Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1 t Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training Scheot 
Company will be ready for distribution on Noveimber Oth next, and Forms of Applica- | ——— a ainiiiiaaiais 
tion can now be obtained from the Head Office of the Company, 36 Queen Anne's | 

retary | 






Gate, London, 8.W. 1. Erding gton, 
A. H. HEWETT, _ Birmingham (Linz’s Swedish System), offers complete Teact * Training 

“+ (Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 

a RT Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball! Swimming Ana my 
Hygiene Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospects on appticatio sn 


For Sale and Go et. | 


W Estos - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— | 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround. 
Ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary | 


ronvenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £156 yearly. No premiums. Fixtures 
Tree. —Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare 


] OGNOR, SUSSEX, “Sonoma,” Park 
room, Dinin Sitting and eight bedrooms, H. 
-M AN AGE RESS. 











~Drawing- 
baths, every 


Road. 
and € 
convenience, 


BN HO athe 


Appointinents, 


with atte nda ance. 


SU SSEX:—Service Flat with ¢ every 
‘ec for winter months. Sea-front * lona, 


&c.. 








convenionce 
’ Marine Square 


dM anted. 


Warent and 





MERCHANT COMPANY KN DOWED 





— 
4 




















COLLEGE FOR 
LANE, S.W. 15, 
KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


epee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, RKORHAMPTON 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, 


Chairman and Hon. cretary, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. W.H Peep Mh information concerning Scholarships Le Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss bk. E L AW iI Né fi 


Schools and Colleges. 


N AV Tic A Lk 


THAMES NAUTICAL Ti tie 
H.M.5. ‘WORCESTER, OFF GREENHITHE, KENT, 
for the education of boys to becon 
OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets RLN. 
Vacancies for next term. 
Hhustrate ‘tus from 





as eet m § Be, 


tAINING COLLIE 


“d prospec 

















SECONDARY SCHOOLS SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, I 1 i 
GEORGE WATSON'S BOYS’ COLLEGE | anaes 
The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD in vs for | ERS : ; es : 
the POSITION of HEAD-MASTER at GEORGE WATSON'S BOS. COLLEGE, | C ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 
EDINBURGH, which will becowe Vacant shortly owing to the retirement ef Dr. | ) ; y a 
Alison. Th lacy will commence at £1,009 and rise by £50 yearly to C1250, witich An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 19 awarding 
may 1 ily be the maximum. Candidates waet ha im Hone » | pI ship, Value £100, and Six Seholarships value £60 downwards, opea 
British Uni ity, and mnust net be more than 45 vearsefage. The su fulapplicajt | te boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys uader 15 on tl 
will enter on duty on 27th April next or thereby. Applications, wi { honiats | fer one of the Schotarships, but a higher standard of work wi 
(22 copi if h, whi vi not be returned), must be i with t thsoriber | For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER 
by 23rd mat Applicar vn f I <ieskatihccacetedalaaa hela aed gmeniagoassicioeibaatintihestenesscntesiioaiadia = —— 
(1) professional trainia ma ct ge, | »D a7 Ringo we ' » 
asad resent position ttom i ! | ] ARROW HEDGES HOOL, CARS HALA TON. Reautitu 
for an interview, bu | and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sous i = Men. 
tira | Surrounded 150 acres. Hilustrated prospectus. Apply 8 ta 
The Merchant's Hall, Edinburch, 1 Octal } pees oe ae —s 
| QT. COLUMBA'S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, C0. 
AE Sar reer wwe Fe S 1 BLIN 
QUEENS COLLEG! rAUNTON.| re 
| 
The Governors of ¢ Col fauaton, invi pp af post of | PUBLIC SCHOOL, SISTER FOUNDATION OF RAD ‘ i 
Head-Mas f this I ! 1 School ¢ it 2%) Boa ind 20 D t | 
whi will? ’ Vacant on Anca Ist, 1926, by th t ' fMr.A.S.H n. | — stn . Sch ' al 1 
M.A.. TP fter twenty-six ir Vhe « in in har it 0 a | 1 a : oa a “4 or i he | t is Ur led 
year, ri ing by aunnal incremen natil t rein of €Fa0 per aanim ie) ChMreh of England. Preparation for h ! 
reached. in adil ion House, Boarding and usual Servi i provited ) situation on the Dublin Mountains, 6 mile from Kin wh is 
nl pplieati t 1 Graduate M who are Meinl » Vv , yodi a SS eee saciid = — 
{ will t i | , ’ , ‘ 
Candidat h hi 1 twel ies (printe | or typed) of their appl } il KK 1 NG E DWAR D \ 3 SCHOO L, 
recent testimonials, on or befor r Sth, 19 > the SECRETARY i . BURY ST EDMUND'S 
Yu vs ( y 16 Hamm s Pauntoa, from how Ww furch into rua 40 Boarders, 89 Day boys, Prep. Dey 
can be obtaine. } Sound teaching. btenbegabe ag 9 *, Games, O.T.C., 8 I} i POIMDg, 
> ee pee tesnerenmenemensnsnntasipness> inane 3, £22 per term 
RT ANG HESTER ‘RAMMAR SCHOOL.—-Wanted, yuary, | Head mest’ J. M. Wapmore, M.A., Oxon 
Vi HISTORY SPECIALIST for Sixth Form Work to prepar Mes Sor Oxford ---—— : —= 
1 Can idy Salary, Burnham Seale, plus allowance f ¢74 for dea and 
responsibi Apply Hien Masvrs Sele’ “<4 
rece lin en i =~ Girls’ Schools and Ronee. 
—_ AND Voc ATIONAL TRALNING.— A booek in 
which over 1 ) professions irls are described, with all iaformation as to | 7" a= ~ me Be 
training. Price Gd. ; post . 2s. 9d. -WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUB- INGHOLT SCHOOL FO R- GIRLS, 
LISHING CoO., iL TD. ! 54 Ru ores some London, Ww hk wet 4 me L, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
= — Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Ho Sch.) 
Hectures, Scholars ips, Se. ee cers: staat — 


U NIivVERSITY OF 


WAR 





BOR DOR. 








A Lect , iH STUDY OF "will be given by MATOR-GENERAL 
SIR GhOR ASTON, K.C.B., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Giower 
Sireet, WoC. ft) on THE RSDAYS NOVEMBER 12th, 1625, at 5 0 p.m. Phe Chair 
Wi taken | the Rivht Hon. Vis ef Patlodon, KG MISSION 
Pee bh, WEEHOUT TICKET. A pr ov Sor of other Lectures in Mlit. ¥ Studies, 
t ‘ven durmg the Session, may be obtained from the undersigned 

LDWIN DELLER, Academic R strar, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 


W: ™ os — ‘ 








Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
o. cea Ss. HEATHERTON PARK TAUNTON Heal- Mistress 
Miss M. HARKTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, ciris over 14, £15 
~ ecreninantnetimpennieninaial 
IH GH F 1 E | » 2, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal— Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: ‘“ Watford 615.” 
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——— a - —_________ os —- 
‘LEN —Boarding School for Girls ih 6 
{ELENS, COC CKE RMOUTH.—Boarding Sc i 
r 1 in the Lake District _Principal— Miss WHEELER. sae " Foreign. 
nd missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desire Bo negroes —--- Se a ea Re 
and m aries’ daughters. mtire charg c SNEVA (¢ hampel). Pensionnat Recamicr, 3 Gales. 


§pecial terms for ministers’ 





THT ENTWORT H. 
W BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHGOL FOR GIRLS. 
: Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., 


D.D. 





neipal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its yn grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance 2c ey Y PRINCIPAL Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 





Prospectus fre 
Frospe Ltd. 


SEASCALE. 


Schools, 


‘TRLS SCHOOL 


AVALDE RK i ; 
C Climate 














racing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
£ to 14 yea: 1 PPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
ah ‘ t, tent riding, good and safe bathing. 





Lacrosse, | 
Escort Lon 
For iil 


onmeuene 
TOODARD batt CHOOL 
W ENGLAND PUBLIC S¢ ott 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
mistress: Miss RICE, M.A., Oxon. Fees, £1 
mistress. 


Pue pownNs N | 


Head-Mi 


sty rewe, Leeds, M ‘nchester Liverpool, 
ply HEAD- MISTRESS. 


FOR GIRLS..-CHURCH OF 
Provost: The Rev. Prebendary TALBOT. 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. 

5. For particulars apply to the 











Head- 








HOOL, EAFORD. 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

air from Downs and sea. 


tress 
Modern 
Bracing 


LRONSIDE’S 











BUREAU. 








Jol R NALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
tus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
VE R DAL E S¢ ‘HOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
@) . Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
650 ft. abov a level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 





1 | Boe intry reskd nce 


(Newnham Colles and Miss KITTS. 


HOOL FOR GLR 
WESTON-SUPER-MAREI 
School. Thorough educa 
Preparation for all examinations. 


MLA. 
P HI L 


rOTTERDOWN HALL, 


ted Country and Seaside 





L sc 
and happy 


Separate 


Ideally situ tion 


school lif to 18 years 


le f s 
I ms 





for g 
house for gir ishir jalise in Music or Domestic Science Riding, 
Sea-Bathing. Gs i all on or £ Thirteen acres. Escort: London, Hir- 
fe Plvmout Iliustrated Prospectus from Principal. 





minghan 
WH K MOUNT SCH YORK, 
| ert 


JUNIOR DAY 


OOL, 
MIXED 








OARDIN SCHOOL for 100 girls, with a 
Nagra 
Management of t! Society of Friends in Yorkshire 
Ap i ed for the post of Hk: ADMISTRESS, which will fall vacant 
lieant 1 Graduates of a University ; experience in the working of 
cod Cor irabi 
, t pli will be in sympathy with the aims and ideals of 
AY imonials, should be sent before Dec ] Ist 
t 
Sy t t} Mount School Committee, 
Chalfonts, York, 
from w I he obtaine 1. 

TECRETAI I RALNING.—The ‘Wome n’s Ins titute, 70 Vie- 
\ s rel. V Year's course 50 guing Shorthand, 
ry pra il it Work, Filing, Indexing, P1é is 
Wr 


Pribate Cuition, We 











gt DUXBURY'S ELOC UTION SCHOOL 

e HAKKY X BURY—Exy ete. HAROLD HORTON—Voice, ete. 

Ay ~I ! $i Wot : >», London, W.C. 1.) Tel: Museum 2285, 

ULION.—Mr. CHAI LL ES SEYMOUR will forward 

4 ! vate Lesse in Elocution; Voeabulary; Sequence 
Pe uitte SPEAKING 

Voi t hi Reciting. 401 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : 6697 Gerrard. 


Sthola stic Agencies. 














BOYS AND GIRLS 
ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
DELICATE OR BACKWA ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & ATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sen r (fr of charve) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
! pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & PATON, Educational Axents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


AN D- TUTORS. 











I c rm advice concerning the moat suitable establishments 
wilt re - parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age i ge of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs TRUMAN & RNIG HTL! SY, LTD., 

Echol 

S1 CONDUIT ¢ wt. 

— _ Telephone: Gerrard Ss). 
ul f SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schocls im exiatence, 

price 2s. 6d et Irce Ss. 

DVICE ABOUT sc ‘HOOLS, AT 
4 HOME or « the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOULS, c., 

ven free of charge by 
SKs. GABB a" THRING & CO., 
cet, London, W. Telephone: Regent 5878. 


gents.  vatablich d 1873 

> peraonally acquainted with nearty all School 
Th y Will also he glad to supply full information about 
of training in Domestic Economy, Secretaria! Work 


tic oy A 











Head- 


| 











High-class finishing school for girls, I ges a iality. Covered Tenn 
Winter sports, “ ' ° 


Golf, 


Authors, Op speturiting, vr 
RexALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Storic 
Send stamp for prospectus to- 
_ RON ALD “MASSE Y. 108 Vie ‘toria Street, London , S.W L. 








course : How 


Paks Money by 


Your Pen. Unique postal 








, to write what to wr about, where to s¢ Expert guidance, real trai - 
Pocket free.. Institut. (Dept 85 13 Victoria Street, 5.W ! 

— - . : a 

4 be PEWRITING.—First-class work romptly - executed. Many 

‘ best sellers ” have been typed at this of nen, incl ng S'nelair Lewis's latest 

novel. FACSIMILE PRINTING. Tran la ions EVELYN DUNCAN, 503 










































Abbey Hou Westminster. 

\YPING.—1} Experienced _ Typist open to undertake ail kinds 
~ of rypieg, Commercial, Legal, Literary, with accur: and dispatch forms 
apply Box 1313, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.4 
rANYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Kevision of MSs DY 

experienced clerk, late Lond Uni, ersity MSS. Is. per 1,000 words.— 
Miss HILL, Monks Ris borous gh, Bucks. 
N ANUSCRIP TS "of ever description authentic ally ry ped. 
Duplicating by experienced operators and Translation ! Chin 
BUREAIL (Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, Gru Ph 
Mayiair 7140 (8 Jines), 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING of f every descripti n careiully and 
i promptly exectited. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 werds. Carbor Py ro agren Ap or 
- —Miss NANC Y McFARLANE (C.), il _Palmeira Avenue, We onu-Sea 
© 200 Cash for Novels, Short Stori Poems. Full 
- particulars, post free. Stockwell, Hlisher, 23 Lulg Hill, | fon 
Songs, Music, Essays, Filims, Plays alsu required. No reading fees. 1 blistred 
1898 
he PE W) RI r ING c arefully and accura ely | done tod, per 1,000 
words S., 388 R rslist mn Road, 5} Stapenhill, hurton-on-Trent 
J 
~ For the Gable, &c. 
iy mS. sEMEAL or STONEGROU ND FLOUR. Ground 
stones only. Cash with order, 2s. px carton, post frec Put up ia 
strong cartons. : BRE WHI RST MILLING | co Lax wood Sussex 
lie AC LOUS DORSET CHI KE? NS, killed, prepat ed, 
ered free, 2 fe 103.5 stai or wanted “0th yei FRAN! 
DU NN, rr Mict na I's, War ham, 
re LTRY.—Splendid Harvest Fowls and Ducks, 7s., 8 pair. 
Fatted geese, 7s, each, truss 1 Cash M DALY, Squa Ro irbery, Cork 
L “ARGENT fat roasting Fowls and Ducks, 7s. pa hol ( 
4 __Fat geese, 8s, each, post paid KEENAN, The Farm, Rosscartery, ¢ 
p* LTRY.—Lovely Turkeys, 18s. each. Large Roasting 
ywl and Ducks, 7s. 6d. pair boiling Fowl, ¢t j , tru se 

liable Miss WATSON, Produce Store R 

" 4 a | Pad 
Mliscellanvous. 











PRODUCTIONS 


Artistic and quaint Har 


UNCOMMON 
DISCOUNT 


A TTRACTIVE 
Pe BAZAARS, LIBERAL 


FOR 


id-painted 





writing pads, handkerchicf cases, servictt i i 
colours. Beautiful realistic ar il Flo } Ferns, ii iv 
artistic Bubble Glass war har zand ex triking 1 ul 
production in Pewt r Pottery: w rful metai Pow Samples 

Full particulars upon applica r "ph a 


sent on approval. 


2305, VICTORIA ARI 





or ‘phone Victori 
Lot NGE, Dept 2), onion. S.W. 1 














he "ABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 
repaired Best work, rivetting rar vecessary, Dric-a-brac 





br Repaira, 


b2 Hi atton ( Garde n, B.C 


AV BB Y Ol R Ow N "Be YOK PLATE.—- Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 
from £2 acme sent ire HENRY B. WARD, 67 Mortimer Street, 





ify SAR NX to W Tite ‘Articles and Stories; earn while le 
4 1 t free, 


h 





irning; 

















REGENT INSTITUT Dept ). 12 Victoria Street, S.W 
TEU RASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.— Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London.—Apply 

Box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York St sank, Covent tthe Londot n. W.C, 2. 
Ww ARNING. Have your r clothes it RNE D. Ss Saves buying 
i new ones Send your 0% oats lits, Costum to the ACTI Al, tailors 
not middlemen. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Gal nis returned BEAUTIFULLY 
RE-TAILORKED like new—Price List Fr r send Gar nts i FREE estimate 
SULT TURNING CO., LTD page ben Duke Street don, E.4 pecial- 

ists sin Tu since 1886 "Phon AY 1 ‘ 

QOMETHING NEW FOR iB AZAAR S, SALES OF WORK, 
Saas, novel, Hand-colour 2 raya. Certain 


success as 
HAND-COL! OU RE sutiful colou r 
supplied was much admired and sold out before 








ul underst i 








doamned tater hand we should | be vie in havi the amount, 
Write for details RAINBOW i TPERY CO., pt idfield, Sussex, 
RMPFICIAL TERTH (OLD) BOUGH' Hivhest Value, 
AX ssured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite Ss. Silv lis. on 
Gold £2 on Platinum Cash or offer by ret if f n tei, pareel 
returned post, free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Stiver Jew y roken or 
otherwise), Satisfaction guarantced by the r ble firm. 
8. CANN & CO 694 Market Street, Manche rt Esta, 1850 


TES t—( ‘ockroachea. Blackbee tles are loathsome, hard to 











exterminate except in the right wa y using Diatti h uly y 
guaranteed infallible remedy Tins ls, 4d.,2 j., 4. €d., post free from Sole Makers : 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield, or Chemists, bUUls’ Dram hes, 


Stores. Larger Sizes for export, lower rates, 





~ 
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Hotel Directorn. 


PINE SPORTS, 


BRITISH CLIBNTRLE. 





LTD., HOTELS. 
BEST SPORTING FaciLitixs, 


A: 


MURREN +» Patack Hore. prs ALP#S, Hive, 
REGINA, AND THREE OTHERS. 

MALOJA .. MALOJA PALACK. 

PONTRESINA -- SCHLOSS, Parc, 

MORGINS .. +» GRAND Hore. 

WENGEN ° BPLVEDERB, 


Kurmavs, 
PLANS FROM SECRE TARY, 
Sry ENDSL E IGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


BERGUN ;. 
L ‘ NDON: 
4 FLOR ENCE HOTEL, 
19/20, LANCASTER GATE, 





Residential 
and 


Old-Estbd. High-Class 
Hotel fained for quiet comfort, 
excelent cuisine. 
Radiation Stoves with slot meters 

















HYDE PARK, W.2 all bedrooms, ‘Terms, including | | 
Few yards Park, Keasington Gardens. Mreakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 
‘Buses and Tubes to all parts London Baths, Roots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. 5} to "4h Guineas Weekly. Daily 
"Phone: Paddington 4676, irom 136 Room, reakfast, 
Telegrams: Latha, Roots, Attendance from 
“ Plorenotel, Padd. Loudon.” 8'6 to 10/6 daily. 
CONSTANCE, 


| [ OTEL 

Very pleasantly situate, on 2 qiiec t corne 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spa fous, 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Ga 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up G 
weekly. From 12s. Gd. a day. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bex 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6L7S (Mauageress 


| RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Recoastruction now completes. Hot and Cold water al! bec - yms and ail 
inoiern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm, lephone 2105. 


OURNEMOUTH'S 


23 1 ARC ASTER GATE, 


a stone's throw 
charmingly fure 

in all bedrooms. 

guineas 
} 

i 


Within 
rooms, 
phones 
Terms trom 5} 

Vreakfast, Bat 


35053). 


faci ing Sout h. 
well lit public 
fircs and tele 
age. ift 






















most beautiful chine. 





own grounds: on sea and golf-links: excellent cuisine: terins moderate. 

Apply Box 1315, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
Hart Street, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 


Preakfast, Tele- 


phone: Museum 1: 
LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. — Excel- 


lent motoring centze for Trossachs,Rob Roy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tei ania, 


irom as. 6d. per night. Full tunitl ou application, 
Kingsley, London.’ 


and ge 
232. Telegrams: “ 




















Pagsenger Lit. | 

















| OURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.-—Pte Hotel. Finost Pos. 
Tariif on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel,: “ Cragged,”” Bournemcuth. 
"Phone: 269 B’mouth 
] ay INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
& liv Irns ond Hotels managed by the People’s Refresinveit House 
Assoviation, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ttd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Streef, W. 1 
Sent to You Post Free 
CATALOGUE 265 
Books in every field of Literature, Science and the Aris 
at Bargain Prices. All in absolutely new condition. 
@ Ask to be put on our Mailing List 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 
CAMBRIDGE "Phone 862 ENGLAND 
— a 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS 
A Chequer Board.—t.-V. By Robert Clay. 
Abd-el-Krim’s Sironghold in 


recently undertaken in a 
By Gerald Spencer Prys¢ 


R.> 


Through the Lines to 
the Riff. A Journey 
little-known country. 

An Egyptian Capitulation. By Taylour, 

Dead Men's Tales. 

VIEL. New Ships for Old. 

The Mitimoni Raiders. 

Ben Jonson, the Man. 

The Prevailing Ul. 

Musings without Method « 
What is Provocation ?—The O.M.S.—The Poliaical 
Levy—Sir Edward Grey—The Limited Outlook of 
Foreign Ministers—How the | War came. 


Captain Basil 


By Bennet Copplestone 


By 
By Charles Whibley. 
By Humfrey 


Fundi. 


Jordan. 


kwood.’ 
wood,’ - 


* Bla 


Iree Of enjoyment 





to me.” 


\broa 


for 


1 can have 
30s. yearly, « 


and 
snonthly 


Hom 
post 


ACKWCOD & SONS 
Paternoster Row 
London. 


WM. BI 
George Street, 37 
Edinburgh 


45 








Charming house in | 


and | | 
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| 

| EVERYBODY IS READING _ | 

| 

? 
| GERALD MAXWELL’S Notable Novel | 
of the Stage 
| THE STAR-MAKERS 

= 

— 

||| 368 Pages Price Six Shillings | 

What the * Daily Mail” says:— 

“ Novels which purport to describe the theatrical world too often 

suffer through the exaggeration cf their writers, but Mr. Maxwell || 

is thoroughly conversant with the stage and its circle. i| 

“Miriam Hall, a manicurist, obtains an engagement in the | 

chorus of a revue through the help of Ralph Vyan, ex-airman, | 

artist, and man-about-town, and her suitability for a small part \ 

|| gives her that chance which every young actress dreams of. Her l| 

charm wins for her the enviable position of a “ star "—enviable, | 

yet bringing with it the inevitable jealousies that attend success. } 

i “Not the least jealous is Lady Malkin, who sees that Miriam | 

| has won the love of Ralph, for whom she has a blind infatuation. | 

| Reckless and unprincipled, Lady Malkin sets out to ruin both the 
girl and Ralph. 


‘But Ralph is no mere social butterfly, but a straightforward, 
cood-hearted fellow, and he shows Lady Malkin and of her 
accomplices what can be done by pluck and honesty. There is a 
mystery about his own birth, and its solution provides a pleasant | 


come 


! 

| 

il surprise. | 
“Mr. Maxwell draws a frank picture of theatrical life behind | 
| the scenes, with its triumphs and tragedies, anxi ae and rewards; 
| 

| not less well drawn are the vignettes of London nicht life in more 
than one circle. 

| “ There is plenty of incident, and not a litile humour besides, 
in this most readable book.’ 





| LONDON: DRANE’S, FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 

















THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


Hundreds of subjects 


Those at the head of this 13 
that it carries direct information on a hundred 
subjects to innumerable men and women. We 
are naturally interested in this movement, where- 
fore you can appreciate our enthusiasm when we 
found ‘a new force suddenly arising to support 
and emphasi;e what we are sceking to do. 


new movement tell us 


Any one wishing information upon any subjects 


dealt with in a book, wiil get it from us. 


Wrife for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J.& E. BUMPUS 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appot.bment o His Majesty ih: King 








*Pkones --Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
IPI S PID IID IPE AP 








The 


HTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER 


FORTNI 


CONTENTS 





RUSSIA’s RECOVERY PROGRAMME By Ronert Crozier Lon. 
THE MOSUL, QUESTION AT GENEVA, A gone aan 
MOSUL, AND THE TURK By Drpiey HEATHCOTE. 
A TRANSFORMED LABOUR PARTY By James CorBett. 
LEGAL, AID MESSAGE EROM ON@®ARIO 
By His Honore J PARRY. 
MARSHAL LYAUTEY ha*?.. 1. MIDDLETON. 
RELIGION BY RADIO IN AMERICA. Ne Epwin W. HULLINGRR. 
PURKEY IN REVOLUTION By MAXwi.. H. H. MACARTNEY. 
rill} PREVENTION OF DISEASE is 
' By Sir W. Arpeinnwo7 LANE, Barr., C.B., MS.. FRCS 
! HAMLET IN MODIRN DRESS hy Jou PALMER. 
POLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ry Ropirt \CHRAY. 
THE COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE BY SEA, j AKCHINA Hep, 
SHE DEATH PENALTY iN LITERATURE. By J. A. 7. Luoyb. 
SHEPHERDS’ MERTS bu We. T. PALMER. 
Tli! UNKNOWN Gob Hv Puvitts MEGRO% 
SHY LOCK’S CHOLCE By Joun € one 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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ear 


reese 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
_—CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 


The Parliament Act and Second Chamber — 
Ry Brigadier-General F. G. Strong, C.M.G. 


a 














Asriculture. 


Politicians and 2 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
The Work of National Afforestation. 
By tight Hon. CuRIsTOPHER 


Relief Methods 


th 
tir 


ADD 
through Foreign 
Eyes. By Epitn Seciers. 
Japanese Naval Policy. By Hector C. 
The Anti-Christian Movement in China. 
By the Rev. A. M. 
The Chinese Student at Work. 

By W. Keeton. 

Education’s Opportunity. 
By C. H. P. Mayo. 
in the Seventeenth Century. 
Major Norman GC. Bret! 


ISON 





English Poor 


By WATER. 


CHIRGWIN. 


GEORGE 


The Failure of Force : 


London Traffic 


Ry JAMES, 


Some Aspects of English Hunting. 


By H. A. Brypey. 

The Arthurian Legend in Brittany. 
| By W. Brancn JOHNSON. 
Schoolboy Poetry. By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. 


Jane Austen*Abroad. 
By LintAn ROWLAND 


The French. 


(ROWLAND GREY). 
c. 


Brown 


Ry CLavupEe WASHBURN. 





CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 


ue 








Hig" ALLIS PR La TT Hii! 
































Ready Friday 


LONDON NIGHTS 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 


12 O ile t.) 


The author is well known as one of 
our finest living stylists and in this book 
us a es of fine etchings or 
pen-pictures o 
London life. 
sometimes diverting 
tragic, the 
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By M. J. LANDA. Demy &8vo. 328 pp. TVortrait of 
Richard Cumberland. Cloth 12s. 6d 
Written by a well-known journalist, this book i scholarly piece 
of historical and literary research in which much new light is throwr 
on the treatment of the Jew in drama, In addition to a thorough and 
analytical review of the British drama from the religious Mysteries 
to the present time, it contains chapters on the Continental drama 
in its relation to the Jew, the Hall, and a highly entertaining 
chapter on the vicissitudes of th dish Theatre in | ind 
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GRAVE AND GAY 


Studies of four soldiers of the 18th and 19th Centuries 
By Lt-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
With 11 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 

‘The four studies are all lightened by pleasant 
touches of humour, are careful, thorough, and 
of considerable value from the military point of view. 
e 4 Colonel Thornton's style is polished and attrac- 
tive. The book, at a modest price, is printed and 
produced in the excellent manner which we associate 
with this press."—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A TOUR IN IRELAND 
By ARTHUR YOUNG. 

With general observations on the present state of that 
kingdom made in the years 1776, 1777, and 1778. 
Selected and edited’ by 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL, M.A. 

With 3 illustrations and a map. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 

Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland first appeared in 
London in 1780. As all subsequent editions are now 
out of print, Miss Maxwell has made a selection of 
such of the journal as is of interest to the general reader. 
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Volume I. No 3. Now Ready. 6s net 


LIFE 


An outline of Biology 
By SIR ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
Second Ediiion. 
With 71 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s net 
“One of the most charming books on science that 








FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF CHAUCER CRITCISM 
AND ALLUSION, 1357-1900. 


By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON. 

In three volumes. With 24 collotype illustrations, an 
introduction, notes, appendices, and a general index, 
Royal 8vo. 50s net 

Miss Spurgeon has collected between three and four 
thousand critical allusions to Chaucer. In the intro- 
duction she traces the development and fluctuation of 
critical opinion of the poet and gives summaries of 
French and German criticism. 


A MANUAL OF 
ROMAN PRIVATE LAW 


By W. W. BUCKLAND, LL.D., P.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 
This book is designed for the use of beginners and 
aims at setting forth the main principles of the Roman 
Law of classical and later times without detail and 
without discussion of the many difficult problems 
involved in a more advanced study of the subject. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS 


Done into English Verse by HUGH MACNAGHTEN., 
Feap 8vo. 5s met 

In an appreciation of Mr Macnaghten’s Story of 
Catullus Protessor R. Y. Tyrrell urged him “to turn 
to good account his happy faculty for versification and 
his evident sympathy with Catullus by giving us all 
the poems of Catullus in that English garb with which 
he seems to us exceptionally qualified to invest them.” 
Encouraged by this and by a recent allusion in The 
Times Literary Supplement, Mr Macnaghten, who is 
now Vice-Provost of Eton College, has completed his 
translation of all Catullus’s poems, 
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By G. H. HARDY, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. F.R.S. universally recognised by students of classical litera- 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net ture, the fragments have not hitherto been edited with 
The author has made one important change in this English notes. 
F edition. The third edition contained an additional 
appendix in which he indicated shortly how the 
analytical theory of the circular functions might be A GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
based on the definition of the inverse tangent by an * 
= integral. He has now expanded the contents of this GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
= appendix and incorporated it in the text. Illustrated by numerous drawings and photographs. 
By SAMUEL GARDNER. 
EXERCISES Second Edition. With 180 photographic plates and 
, 56 figures in the text. Imperial 8vo. 16s net 
IN PRACTICAL PHY SICS “ Many books have been written to help Englishmen 
= : i to appreciate their national art. Mr Gardner's is the 
= By Sir ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.RS., best, because for its size and price it is the best illus- 
= and CHARLES H. LEES, D.Se., F.R.S. trated."—The Times on the First Edition. 
Fifth Edition revised. Demy 8vo. 12s 6c net 
= In this edition the authors have substituted for NEW ASPECTS OF POLITICS 
= some of the simpler exercises, which since the first 
= edition have become of Intermediate rather than Pass By C. E. MERRIAM. 
= Degree standard, an equal number requiring more skill 12mo, 12s 6d net 
E on the part of the student. Publication of the University of Chicago Press. 
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